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There is no happiness greater than peace of mind. 
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Inever thought I would be where Iam 
today, but practicing the Dhamma has 
led me here. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Foreword 


uangta Maha Boowa once gave a Dhamma Talk at Wat Pa 
Baan Tad called “Japa Dhamma” as follows: 


Tapa Dhamma (austerity) is a tool to burn up the kilesas (mental 
defilements). Mindfulness, wisdom, faith, and perseverance are 
all Tapa Dhammas. The Dhamma is therefore like a fire which 
burns according to Sabhavadhamma'. Nothing can go beyond 
Sabhavadhamma, which encompasses all worldly elements. 
Where Sabhavadhamma exists, the Dhamma knows accordingly. 
Just as when fire gets its fuel and keeps burning, so too does the 
knowing. The fire burns and penetrates, passing whatever it has 
burned and has been destroyed. Eventually, when everything 
has fallen apart and there isn’t any more fuel, the fire stops 
burning. Burning the fuel completely, that’s what burning the 
kilesas with Tapa Dhamma means. 


As Than Ajahn Suchart recalled: 


It seems that there has always been the tendency to seek 
such fire. After graduation, I wasn’t that anxious to look for 
monetary gains. The only thing that I was looking for was 
peace of mind and contentment, but with the education that 
Thad, I didn’t know where to get it. I just knew that having a 
family or possessing things wasn’t the way to go. So I started 
to read up more books on wisdom and I talked to different 





' Literally “essence,” these are the natural conditions according to which something exists. 


people about it. One person gave me a small Dhamma book 
that sparked an interest, so I wrote to him and asked for more 
Dhamma books. One book said to practice meditation, so I 
started to meditate. This was the point when the fire started 
burning, and it continued to burn to the extent that I ordained, 
sought out places to practice and eventually stayed with a 
Kruba Ajahn. I didn’t have any specific timeline or goal. I just 
let things happen naturally because when there’s fuel, fire will 
keep burning until there’s nothing left. 


It is fortunate for us practicing Buddhists to come across a sage like 
Than Ajahn Suchart: a disciple of Venerable Ajahn Maha Boowa 
Nanasampanno who followed his teachings precisely. Than Ajahn 
Suchart’s resolution to carry out his teacher’s teachings is not only 
a blessing for us practitioners, but he is also our strength and stay in 
today’s world. This biography, Beyond Birth, is our humble offering 
to thank Than Ajahn for all he has given us. 


This book was first compiled in the Thai language from several of 
the Dhamma talks and interviews Than Ajahn has been kind enough 
to give over the years. The resulting book was given the Thai title 
““Halaanzaa” (Open Heart, Open Dhamma) and it is now our 
pleasure to debut the book in English translation. We stuck close to 
the original Thai, only inserting minimal changes as needed for clarity 
under Than Ajahn’s guidance. 


Compared to Than Ajahn’s previous autobiography, My Way, this 
book gives greater detail on Than Ajahn’s life and spiritual journey. 
It is our hope that Beyond Birth will provide guidance and inspiration 
to those who would like to follow Than Ajahn’s example. May we 
all realize the fruits of meditation practice. 


Disciples of Than Ajahn Suchart 
December 2021 








The point where wisdom arises is when 
the truth about life was realized; seeing 
the decay of things helps to sever 
attachment more easily. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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As a layperson, you have to live as a layperson. 
How could I have lived like a monk? I was just 
an ordinary man who had a taste of life and 
knew right from wrong, which made me want 
to detach from it, because that life was not for 
me. When I was younger, though, I did want to 
try it all. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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My father, my sister, my mother and me 


Chapter 1 
Lay Life 


I was just an ordinary man. 
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My Father and Mother 


y father, Somchai Reungtanasarn, was from Suphanburi. 

My grandmother had three daughters and two sons, my father 
being the eldest. At this time (Nov. 2019), two of my father’s younger 
sisters are still alive: my aunt who lives in Suphanburi and an aunt 
who lives in Laem Chabang, Chonburi Province. My uncle and elder 
aunt have since passed away. The younger aunts still occasionally 
come to visit me here. 


My grandparents came from China, because our birth certificates were 
still using Sae Eung. Eventually, my father changed his surname to 
my uncle’s, “Reungtanasarn.” 


Life was tough for my father growing up because his father passed 
away when he was young. At that time, my grandmother sold coffee 
in the market and my father had to help her out. He had no chance 
to study or go to school, but my father was resourceful. He would 
have the people who came for coffee teach him the ABCs. Whenever 
people came to drink coffee, he’d ask them, “Could you teach me 
a bit, please?” That’s how my father learned how to read and write. 


When my father was a teenager, 15 or 16 years old, he left home 
and took a boat to Bangkok. Back then, that was how you got from 
Suphanburi to Bangkok: by boat. He went looking for work and to 
learn whatever jobs came his way. It was there that he met my mother, 
Mrs. Surin Reungtanasarn. Eventually, they married. 
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My mother, a Thai of Cantonese descent, was from Bangkok. Her 
parents had a business in the Odeon Circle area [of Bangkok’s 
Chinatown]. She was educated in a Chinese school, and had a very 
good command of the Chinese language. She worked as a receptionist 
for Dr. Promathat of Hua Chiew Hospital, who had a clinic near Si 
Phraya Intersection. 
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My Beginning 


was born on Sunday, November 2, 1947 (Year of the Pig, 4th 

waning moon in the 11th month of the Lunar Year) at St. Louis 
Hospital, Sathorn Road. At that time my father was renting a house 
by the Sathorn Pier, but then he had an opportunity to work as a cook 
at Hat Yai [in Songkhla Province] with his uncle. Later on, he moved 
to Tanyong Mat in Narathiwat Province, where he sold congee near 
the train station. 


His move happened around the time I was born, so my father sent 
my mother and me to live with my grandmother in Suphanburi for a 
short while. Then we moved south. I lived and attended preschool 
in Tanyong Mat until I was four, when my father sent me back to 
live with my grandmother long term because both my parents were 
working and didn’t have time to care for me. 


When my parents entrusted me to my grandmother, she raised me 
as if I was her child so I did not feel deprived. I came to see her as 
a parent. I was the grandchild who stayed with her the longest 
because the other children all had places of their own to stay, leaving 
just me and my aunt with grandma for a total of three people living 
at her place at that time. 


At that time, my grandmother no longer sold coffee, but there were 
still some snacks for sale. She made and sold Chinese specialties such 
as kanom geuoy (desserts) and ba jang (dumplings). She occasionally 
sold cakes of the type you’d offer at a Chinese festival. They would 
make them together: the dumplings or whatever else would sell. 
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When I was about 9 years old 
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Family photo with my grandmother 





Suphanburi in the olden days 


Lay Life 
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I was still a child and couldn’t help with anything. As far as I can 
remember, I would mostly go play, not yet knowing how to do these 
things. 


While living in Suphanburi, I spoke with the rural accent of the local 
people there. I lost my accent only after coming to study in Bangkok. 
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Growing Up 


s a child, I played childhood games just like the other kids. I 

would swim in the river. At first, I didn’t know how to swim, 
but after training I learned how. At that time, the kids would like to 
wait for a tow boat to come and then they would cling on to it as it 
passed. The tow boats were loaded with rice; they didn’t sail very 
fast then. I would swim out and grab onto a rope. When there came 
a train of barges going back, I’d cling to that to come back. 


Some of my friends liked to fish and shoot at birds, which I never 
participated in because I always felt bad about killing. However, I did 
play card games, though not with money. We’d use cigarette packs 
as fake money—‘“Gold City Cigarettes,” “Gold Leaf,” “The Moon.” 
We’d grab them out of the trash, fold them up neatly, decide on their 
value, and then gamble together. 


Another favorite game was “Lor Tok’s House” —a game where coins 
were rolled down a sloped piece of wood to see whose would roll 
down the farthest. The person who rolled the farthest coin would 
then throw his coin on the others’ and collect the coins if he hit them. 


As far as I can recall, when I was a kid, playing or doing whatever, 
I was never the one calling the shots. I would just join others. I didn’t 
play in large groups—usually just two or three neighbors. 
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The Cost of Sweets 


hat period in Suphanburi was a leisurely time, but one doesn’t 

like to stay idle. I wanted to earn some money of my own to 
buy sweets. My parents didn’t send any money and at that time my 
grandmother didn’t have the money for desserts. She gave me just 
enough money to get to school: 50 satang (Thai cents) per day. I 
wanted more than that, so I had to find work for myself. 


So, I found a way to make money. At 5:00 a.m., I would get Chinese 
fritters to go sell before school. Then, on the weekends, I would get 
steamed buns and lottery tickets to sell at the market. 


I earned extra money not because I really needed to, but just so that 
I would be able to buy extra treats. My grandmother also didn’t have 
much money then, so she had to be very frugal with her money. 
Sometimes when I wanted to buy kway teow (noodle soup) to eat, 
no matter how much I begged her, she would instead ask me to eat 
kao tom (boiled rice soup) and chap chye (Thai vegetable stew) at 
home. I therefore had to look for money myself. So when I heard 
that one could earn money by selling pa thong go (Chinese fritters), 
I went ahead to look for work for extra money. But I wasn’t 
pressured or forced to do anything. I did it willingly and happily. 
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During the vegetarian festival, I would wear all white and my 
grandmother would take us out for food and to watch Chinese opera 
every day during those seven days of the festival. 


At that time, if I wanted to watch a movie, I would go and stand in 
front of the theater and ask someone to take me in. Some would and 
others who did not know me would not. Whenever that happened, I 
was a bit disappointed but always reminded myself that I could try 
again tomorrow. My life went on like this: just trying to survive, 
though never by stealing or doing anything immoral like that. 
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Learning to Read and Write 


y education started in Samakkee Suksa School, a Thai private 
school near our house and the market in Suphanburi. 


In the first grade, I remember that we used to go to the temple 
because every observance day the teacher would take us to listen 
toa Dhamma talk and we would observe the precepts. Nowadays this 
type of activity no longer exists due to the influence of materialism 
and the delusion of finding happiness from worldly possessions. 


I started first grade again at a Chinese school which taught both 
Chinese and Thai. The teacher taught us to write Chinese with 
brushes and, at that time, I could write as well as speak Chinese. 
Nowadays I can no longer speak Chinese, though I can still 
understand something when I hear it spoken. 


When I moved to this new school, I no longer went to the temple 
because our family did not really participate in any religion. My 
father did not believe in religion, though he did make merit. He gave 
alms to the monks who came by and would always help those in 
need if they asked for it. My father appeared as if he had no religion, 
because he never went to the temple nor did he ever take his family 
there. 
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Later on, my parents moved from the south of Thailand to work in 
North Pattaya because my mother’s older brother was a contractor for 
the water system in Pattaya and had convinced my parents to move 
there too. My father learned the construction business from carpentry 
to cement work and ended up building resort homes for people from 
Bangkok. Once in Pattaya, they brought me back from Suphanburi 
to live with them. 


My younger sister, Kalaya Reungtanasarn, was born nine years 
after me in 1956 at Hua Chiao Hospital, delivered by the doctor with 
whom my mother used to work. My sister grew up in Pattaya with 
my parents, going to St. Paul Convent School, then later attending 
Assumption School in Sriracha. She entered Chulalongkorn 
University the same year as HRH Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhorn. 


I had just completed third grade at the Suphanburi Chinese School 
when I moved to Pattaya. Fortunately, this was during a school 
break. At that time, my father had yet to decide where I should 
study next. As luck would have it, he got to know a teacher from 
Bangkok who was then staying at the rental house that my father 
had built for vacationers. The teacher suggested that I study at the 
school in which he was teaching, where lessons were taught in 
English. My father, who generally had a clear vision of what might be 
beneficial for my future, thought that it would provide me with better 
opportunities in the future, so he decided to send me to the Seventh 
Day Adventist Ekamai School at Soi Ekamai in Bangkok. 
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A photo taken in 1961 
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Growing up in Pattaya 
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Blue Pataya, my father’s restaurant on the beach, 
where I used to work during the weekends 
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The Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School, now 
called Bangkok Adventist International School 


Seventh Day 
Adventist Ekamai School 


ormally, for parents to send a child to the Seventh Day 

Adventist Ekamai School for the first time, they would have 
to pay an admission fee. But since I was recommended by a teacher, 
as a special case, I entered the school in 1958 without having to pay 
that fee. 


Having no background in English before, I had to enter the school 
at grade one again, even though I would have normally entered the 
fifth grade. That was not unusual for students entering the school, 
however, and there were several other, older students entering the 
first grade with me, so I didn’t feel out of place. After the first year, 
I skipped to grade three. At the end of grade three, the school was 
having a problem with the Ministry of Education, as it was not 
properly registered with them. 


The Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School started out as an 
American style school that educated only the children of the 
Seventh Day Adventists and the missionary doctors who worked 
at the Mission Hospital. It was not legally registered. Later on, 
other foreigners and Thais began to hear about the school. As more 
students started to enroll, the Ministry of Education came to 
investigate and found that the school was not properly registered, 
so they had to close it down. I cannot remember how long it was 
closed, but it was eventually reopened as a vocational school. 


I remember that before the school registered with the government, it 
was a half-day school and we were more like an international school 
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where we had no uniform, with only one class per grade level. After 
becoming a vocational school, we had full days and had to wear a 
uniform of white shirts and navy-blue slacks. Boys and girls were 
separated into different classes of about 20 students each. We still came 
together to play games and sports during lunch and break times. We 
used to see each other in the same class every day and were familiar 
with almost everyone. 


Because the school had stopped for so many months, when it 
reopened I was placed into the sixth grade. Since my learning 
progress had really reached the seventh or eighth grade at that point, 
skipping to grade six was not that difficult except for the language 
proficiency part. 


The Ministry of Education required all students at the school to 
write and speak Thai at least at fourth-grade level. The school provided 
tutors during lunch hour for a year to help us pass the exam which 
we took at Amnuay Silpa School. 


The teachers at the school had us buy Time and Reader’s Digest 
magazines to help us keep up with current events and other subjects. 
I have always loved to read and would pick up books to read and did 
much learning on my own. 
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I had to start in the first grade again at this school. 
Compared to other children, I started school at an older 
age because I had to repeat the first grade three times. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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When I looked at it, it was like bringing up an old memory that said 
“This is the truth.” This knowledge was buried deep in my mind, 
surfacing as a reminder here and there, though it never made me lose 
the will to live. No, it was like having a vaccine to protect me. At that 
time if I were to lose my parents, I would probably have felt sad, but 
it wouldn't get to the point where I would lose sleep over it. It was 
like I already knew ahead of time, so my mind wouldn’t be disturbed. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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First Experience 
with Contemplation of Death 


hen I was 12, I attended a funeral at the Seventh Day Adventist 

Church for a classmate’s brother who drowned while studying 
in the US. We did not know any details about his death, but his body 
was brought back for the funeral because he was an Adventist. The 
funeral was open casket and it was the first time I ever saw a corpse. 
It was not actually scary because the body was dressed in a suit and 
tie. His face was touched up, so he looked more like a mannequin or 
a doll. My observation at that event was that this is how we would 
all end up one day, even my parents. All those that we love and care 
about would end up the same way. My eyes were open to this fact 
without being taught. 


Growing up, nobody introduced the concept of death or even talked 
about it. When I saw the corpse, my thoughts connected with the 
concept of mortality: that my father and mother must eventually 
die—everybody we love will also die. My thought led to realization 
and acceptance of this truth. It stayed with me even though it did not 
make me feel depressed or prevent me from carrying out my duties to 
study and work. It has always stayed in the background as a reminder 
that we will all die one day. 


Actually, such lessons should be learned in advance, because if you 
just let things be, without anyone to teach you, then you’ll definitely 
not come to think of it. For me, maybe I had practiced the recollection 
of death regularly and continuously before. My mind prefers 
solitude and doesn’t like to get involved and familiar with others. This 
temperament has stuck with me and become automatic. 
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When I looked at the corpse, it didn’t make me feel sad or anything. 
I looked at it with wisdom seeing that that was all there is to a body. 
At that time, I did not know anything about the mind or how to 
separate it from the body. I only knew that all bodies would 
eventually reach this point. I was still afraid of the thought of death, 
but knowing that we would all die one day helped me to not worry 
about other people. These mental images stayed with me and kept 
reminding me that, eventually, I would have to part with all the people 
that I knew and loved. 
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Who Can Forgive Our Sins 


t the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School, students had to 

agree to go to church every Saturday. Since the school had 
no chapel, we went to the one at the Mission Hospital near Saphan 
Khao. So while studying at this school, I learned the Christian faith 
and went to church. 


At church, I listened to stories, such as how God created the world 
and other Biblical stories. I was absorbing them continuously. Also, at 
that time, any student who applied and became an Adventist would be 
granted a special privilege by the school to pay lower tuition. I thought 
it was a good deal and therefore decided to apply. That year, I was 
around 15 or 16 years old. After I applied, the school had someone 
come up to teach me the Christian way. 


When it was time to be baptized as a Seventh Day Adventist, he asked 
me, “Are you ready?” I answered, “I am not quite ready yet.” He then 
asked, “Why not?” and I answered, “Deep down I’m not convinced 
about Jesus forgiving our sins. How would he know what we have 
done? It makes no sense and I can’t accept it. The sins are ours and 
who can really forgive us for our sins?” 


In the end I did not join. Some of my friends did join the Seventh 
Day Adventist church and others were already of the faith because 
of their family. 


I studied a bit about Christianity so I was familiar with the teachings. 
They teach the three virtues of giving, having compassion for 
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everyone, and following the commandments. They believe that we 
can all be saved from our sins by believing in Jesus Christ because 
He is the son of God. If we want to be with God on Reckoning Day 
when Jesus returns to Earth to forgive us our sins, we have to believe 
Jesus when he said that our death is only temporary. This is why 
Christians do not cremate their dead but bury them: to wait for the day 
Jesus will come back to take them up to be with God forever after. 
However, before Jesus can come back, all Christians must spread 
this news to everyone in the world, because only believers will be 
resurrected and go to heaven, but non-believers will be permanently 
burned. This is their goal, so there are Christians who go around 
disseminating the teachings to hill-tribe peoples and in remote areas 
because they have to spread The Word to everyone. 


When I heard of this tenet, I found it somewhat unbelievable and 
unreasonable. However, the virtues in the Ten Commandments which 
forbid things like adultery, or the ideal to have compassion and to 
help those in need: these are Christian ideas that I can appreciate and 
believe in. 
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Learning to Take 
Responsibility for Myself 


uring the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai years, I moved around 

quite a bit because we did not have a house in Bangkok. The 
first house that I lived in was on Soi Prasarnmit, which belonged to 
a rich man from Hong Kong who had a pharmaceutical company 
representing Merck, Sharp & Dohme. My father built a house for 
him in Pattaya and when my father found out that his son also went 
to the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School, my father asked if he 
would take me in so that I could go to school with his son. This lasted 
maybe a semester or a year. 


After that, my father rented a room on Nares Road to use as a 
townhouse when he came to Bangkok. The rental was downstairs 
from the owner’s unit. My father would leave a weekly allowance 
for transportation, food, and my other expenses. I lived alone and 
took the bus from Si Phraya and connected at Sam Yan to get off at 
Soi Ekamai, then I’d hire a pedicab—later a Tuk-tuk—to get to the 
school from there. 


I basically lived alone. Once in a while my father would take me to 
see a movie or something, but he was usually there for only a day 
or two, so I never had much parental care or guidance. I learned 
to do everything on my own: knowing my duties, keeping up with 
my routines, getting up, making my meals, going to school, and 
doing my homework. Though it may seem strange, I did all these 
things automatically, living on my own, without ever crying or 
complaining. Wherever my parents sent me to live, I never 
protested because I could live alone even from a young age. 
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I lived at the rental for about a year before my father sent me to 
live at a Chinese school on Captain Bush Alley near the Central 
Post Office. This was the school that my mother attended, and it so 
happened that she knew the principal. Her sister had married 
the nephew of the school owner, so she asked him if I could board 
there without enrolling. At this time, there were other children who 
lived in the Si Phraya and Yaowaraj areas who were studying at 
the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School. So, five or six of us hired 
a taxi and each pitched in the 100 baht per month it cost to take us 
to school in the morning. 


I lived at the Chinese school for about two years, before moving 
to Soi Sukhumvit 61, closer to Ekamai. My father had helped the 
owner of that house to sell land in Pattaya to build a resort, so he 
asked if I could live at their house. I stayed there for four or five years. 


At each place that I lived, I had to follow their rules. At the last house, 
I lived in the maids’ quarters, ate with the servants and helped out 
when they asked. I would help to water the plants, cut the grass, or 
ride a bicycle to buy things from the market. At times, when there 
were cars entering or leaving the house, I would help open the gate. 
The owner helped provide educational and other expenses for another 
boy from Pattaya. For me, my father paid my tuition and personal 
expenses, so I just boarded there. 


I have been thrown into situations which one would not wish for: 
living apart from my parents, with this and that family. But I could 
accept these situations without ever asking for anything or for things 
to be different. Whether my father sent me to live with other people 
or to live alone, I was not upset and simply adapted. Some people 
might get upset because they can’t adjust. They want to stay with their 
parents because then life would be happier and their parents could 
spoil them. When I was boarding with other families, there wasn’t 
anyone to spoil me. But, for me, I could accept it, and did not object 
to the situations I was put in. I just went along with them. 
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During my school years, there were times when I was behind 
payment for my school fees, but never for long. School fees were paid 
on a monthly basis. At that time, my school fees were 300 baht per 
month, which was expensive considering that government schools 
were only charging 20 to 30 baht. Seeing this, the owner of the house, 
a professor at Chulalongkorn University, asked why I had to study 
at such an expensive school and one that was unaccredited. She 
tried a few times to persuade me to change to another school. 
She knew that the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School was 
unaccredited and any child from that school would not be able to 
continue his education unless he went overseas. 
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Working 
While Going to School 


s in Suphanburi, I found work to supplement my allowance. 
The school paid me for an after-school job cleaning restrooms, 
sweeping the grounds, and collecting garbage for an hour. 


In the ninth grade, my father opened a restaurant by the beach in 
Pattaya that served Thai and American food to the US military 
personnel. At that time, I would go to school during the week in 
Bangkok, then travel to Pattaya on Saturdays and Sundays to help 
my father at the restaurant. He gave me extra money for the work 
I did. 


At the school, nobody seemed to care about each other’s financial 
background. We were just classmates. Even though nobody cared 
or looked down on me because I was not as well-off as they were, 
I mostly stayed away from the kids from wealthier families. 
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I rarely get angry. I cannot say why, but since I have accepted 
reality, there is nothing to be angry about anymore. If someone 
dislikes me, I find no cause to be angry or hung up about it. At any 
rate, if disagreements arise once in a while, it never causes any 
problems because I realize that we are just different. I tend to want 
to be alone and that usually keeps me from getting angry at anybody. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Lay Life 


Name: Suchart Reungtenasarn 

Motto: Life is but a stage 

Ambition: Engineer 

Address: 31 Sukumvit 61 
Bangkok, Thailand 

A young man who has mastered 


human relations-courteous and friend- 
ly! Hail to you! 


Quick Witted 


did not work that hard in school, so my grades were not that 

high. However, I had a quick mind, especially in math and could 
understand the lessons well enough to be able to do the homework 
without much review. I liked math and science because they were 
logical. Other subjects—that require the memorization of names 
and people, such as history—were more difficult for me, but being 
disciplined and knowing my duties helped me to get through them. 
I never worried about being first in the class or anything: I just did 
my job. 


I finished 12 years of school in eight years because I went straight 
from grade | to grade 3, and from grade 3 to 6. I also skipped from 
grade 10 to 12, so I entered school in 1958 and graduated in 1966. 
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Working and Saving Money 
to Further My Education 


fter graduating from the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School, 

most of my friends went to study abroad because the school was 
not accredited by the Ministry of Education, so we could not take 
the entrance exams for Chulalongkorn or Thammasat Universities. 
Since most of their parents could afford it, they sent their children 
abroad. That was not the case, however, for my parents and me. 


I went to live in Pattaya with my parents after graduation even though 
they had not planned on including me in my father’s small construction 
company which accepted minor jobs and built small houses. He saw 
me as a child who had no experience, so he never asked me to help. 


At that time, though, English was a useful language and a company 
that was building U-Tapao Airport needed staff who could speak 
English. As fate would have it, there were foreigners who rented 
my father’s resort house in Pattaya, so I asked the renters if I would 
qualify to work at U-Tapao and they said that I should try. I got a 
ride with them to apply for the job and when they found out that I 
could speak English and could type, they gave me the application 
right away so I did not have to get in line like everybody else. With 
good support from them, I was quickly hired as a typist in the 
warehouse. When the people there found out that I could speak 
English, they sometimes used me as an interpreter or asked me 
to go to the market in Sattahip to get short items such as flashlights 
and batteries. For six or seven months, I regularly drove to the 
market to acquire things until purchasing officers arrived and took 
over the job. 
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I was making good money at this job working 10 hours a day. The 
pay scale was a normal rate for the first 8 hours, then 1.5 times for 
overtime (OT), so my pay equaled 11 hours a day. When I started, 
the rate was 8 baht per hour with a 15 baht food allowance, so I was 
paid about 100 baht per day. Since I lived at home and had no other 
expenses, I asked my mother to put all my income in the bank. 


I am one of those children who never spent much time with their 
parents. Even when I lived with them, working at U-Tapao, we didn’t 
see each other much. I left for work in the morning and went home 
just to sleep, so we never talked or did activities together. 


During the time that I worked at U-Tapao, most of my classmates 
from the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School had already gone to 
study abroad. Since my parents could not afford to send me and never 
knew much about studying abroad or what it would cost, the topic 
never came up. They figured that I had a job and was happy working. 
In my own mind, it was not that I longed to go abroad. I was not that 
disappointed that I did not get to go like my classmates. Fate had it 
that a job came along for me, so I did it. 


After working at U-Tapao Airport for a little over a year, I had 30,000 
baht saved up, so I thought perhaps it was enough for me to study 
abroad. I started researching foreign universities and since, in those 
days, the Internet was not around to facilitate it, I used the library. On 
my day off, I would go to Bangkok and use the American library near 
Patpong Road called USIS (The United States Information Service). 
As I studied the information about American universities, I learned 
that state institutions cost much less than the private ones, and that city 
colleges cost the least. I found the least expensive colleges charged 
only $5 per unit, so the tuition for each semester came to about $75. 
The exchange rate in those days was 1 USD to 20 Thai Baht, so the 
1,500 baht per semester would not be a problem for me. Therefore, I 
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applied to city colleges and was accepted to two. One was a college 
in San Mateo, south of San Francisco, for the spring semester, but 
I was not ready to be there in time to begin. The other was for the 
fall semester at Fresno, where I ended up going. 


Before sending my applications, I had to take the TOEFL test and 
with the background from the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai school, 
I passed easily. After the application, the school asked to see my high 
school grades. Then they sent the I-20 form and I was able to get a 
student visa. At that time, there were not a lot of Thai students in the 
US, and I think at Fresno, I was their first student from Thailand. 


Getting the visa was also easy because I had an acquaintance, a friend 
of my Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai buddies who worked with 
a travel agency, so he helped to facilitate a smooth transaction. 
Again, fate played its role. 


I started work at seven o'clock in the morning until five 
thirty in the evening and I earned about 100 baht per 
day. I worked six days a week, Monday to Saturday, 
and if my body was up to it, I would work on Sundays 
too. This was because they paid double on Sundays. 
This was also due to my desire to study abroad and to 
experience the world that I had yet to see. I therefore 
toiled away to save up money for myself. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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The question of what path to take was an 
ongoing one in my mind. I did not consult 
anyone though. I thought things through 
myself and did things by myself. My parents 
weren 't aware of what I was doing. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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My family seeing me off on my flight to study in the US 
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Opening Ears and Eyes 


hen it was close to the beginning of the fall semester at Fresno, 
in August, I resigned from work and traveled to the United 
States. The year was 1967. 


Before I left, I told my parents that I had enough money to live there 
for one year. Of the 30,000 baht savings, I paid 10,000 baht for the 
plane ticket. With the remaining 20,000 baht, I would take a risk 
and see what the future would bring. 


I only told a couple of friends about my trip, but apparently the 
news got around and on the day I left, all kinds of friends came to 
see me off. My father treated us to food and drinks at the airport as a 
sending-off party for his son. 


When I got on the plane, loneliness set in because I saw no familiar 
faces and I had never been on an airplane or traveled on a long journey 
alone before. However, that feeling did not last long. 


For my trip to the US, I bought a JAL (Japan Airlines) ticket for $500 
which was 10,000 baht with the exchange rate at 1 USD to 20 Thai 
Baht. The journey would be from Bangkok with a layover in Hong 
Kong and Osaka and then changing flights in Tokyo for Honolulu 
before ending up in L.A. 


I could have flown straight to Japan but I stopped at Hong Kong even 
though there was really no need to stop there. I just wanted to see 
Hong Kong after hearing so much about it. I heard that Thais usually 
stayed near Nathan Road in hotels where they were familiar with 
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Thai visitors, so I stayed in the downtown area. It was a bit lonely 
while in Hong Kong because I was by myself, walking around and 
not shopping for anything. 


In Osaka, I stayed two or three nights with a friend from the Seventh 
Day Adventist Ekamai School who did not go to the US but was 
training in Japan instead. His father had a shop in Baan Moh selling 
electronic goods from Japan. He anda Japanese guide took me around. 
My friend, who could speak Japanese, helped translate. After I got 
to school, my friend expressed a desire to study in the US, so I sent 
him an application. He started at Fresno a year after I did and we 
also shared an apartment in Fresno. 


The day that I left Osaka to change the plane for Honolulu, there was 
a typhoon so we were delayed three or four hours before leaving. 


On the plane, when there was turbulence, the air hostess would sit 
down in the seat next to me and so we conversed during the flight. 
She was in her 20’s and just started the job. I told her about my plan 
to study in the US and that I was to make a connection in Tokyo for 
Honolulu. Before I disembarked, she mentioned that if I ever stopped 
in Tokyo, she would be happy to show me around. She gave me her 
address when I asked for it, but no phone number. 


The Osaka plane arrived in Tokyo at about 7 p.m., so I missed my 8 
p.m. connection for Honolulu. The airline provided room and board 
for the passengers and because the usually designated hotel was full, 
they sent me to the Okura Hotel instead: a five-star hotel just like 
the Oriental in Bangkok. As luck would have it, even though I was 
the only one sent to this hotel, the standard rooms were also full, so 
they offered me either a Western or Japanese-style suite. I chose the 
American suite because I was afraid that the Japanese style would 
have a futon on the floor. They also gave me vouchers for three meals 
(supper, breakfast, and dinner) before boarding the next day. 
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I got to Okura Hotel about 10 p.m. and asked the receptionist how 
to contact someone in Tokyo if I did not have a phone number. They 
suggested a telegram which I sent to let the air hostess know that I 
had missed my flight, was staying at the hotel, and had a free day 
the next day. She came by first thing in the morning and showed me 
around Tokyo. After that we wrote each other a couple of letters but 
stopped once I started school. I know her name and later on tried to 
look her up but never found her again. 
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Life is an Adventure 


nce I got to the US, I lived in a guest house that an old couple 
rented to students. The room and board cost $80 per month and 
they provided breakfast and dinner but no lunch. We were on our own 
during the weekends. After that, I shared an apartment with several 
students. The rent was cheaper but we had to provide our own meals. 


I did not have to work the first year in the US because of the 20,000 
baht I had saved, and later my father sent me an extra 3,000 baht or 
$150 per month, so I could get by without needing a job. 


After a while, however, the lack of public transportation made it hard 
to get anywhere so I had to buy a car, using $500 of the $1,000 I had 
left at the time. It was a second-hand Sunbeam sports car that started 
to have problems, so my savings began to dwindle from having to 
pay for it to be fixed. I began to think about getting a job because it 
was not possible to go on like this. When the summer break came, 
I went down to L.A. to find work. In a large city, it was easy to find 
odd jobs such as working in the theaters or handing out flyers. Once 
school reopened, I found other jobs, though I refused to wash dishes. 
I didn’t want to do it because I felt that it was degrading and I had 
never done that kind of work before. 


After using the car for more than a year, the cost of repair had 
exceeded what I had paid for it. I was therefore willing to sell it off 
cheaply for $300. I then used the money as downpayment for a new 
1969 Volkswagen Beetle. At that time, a Thai housemate of mine 
was already working and had credit. Before buying the Beetle, he 
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had seen me driving the old vehicle around. One day, we happened 
to walk past the showroom and he asked me, “Want to get it?” and 
I answered “Why not?” He told me that he could get financing for 
the car. He would be the buyer. I would then repay the loan through 
him in monthly instalments and he would in turn pay the bank. This 
friend of mine was a really good person who had metta. He barely 
knew me but was willing to help. 


After buying the car, my expenses increased significantly because 
of the $70 per month loan repayment and gasoline. Besides the rent, 
utilities, and other incidentals, I was left with only $30 each month for 
food. With only a dollar food allowance per day, I ended up practicing 
dhutanga by eating one meal a day like a forest monk without even 
knowing it. At that time, I told myself that a dollar is still a dollar. I 
could have one meal each day. Even if I had to fast, I would not ask 
anyone for money. I would not write home, because I did not want 
to burden my family. Seeing how hard they had to work, how could I 
live comfortably? They could only send me so much. The rest would 
have to be my own burden because, when I had decided to study in 
the US, I made up my mind that I would not ask for help and would 
not bother them. 


At that time there was an all-you-can-eat-for-a-dollar restaurant that I 
went to just for dinner. Sometimes, when hunger was so excruciating 
that I could not concentrate in class or study, I would buy a box of 
milk or French fries that cost 10 cents to have as breakfast or lunch 
to stave off the hunger pangs. I kept fighting and ate only a meal a 
day for two or three months and strangely, I got used to it. So, when 
I started to meditate, eating was not an issue. I found that whenever 
I was confronted with a problem, it usually worked itself out without 
help from anyone. I could always solve my own problems. 


When I had bought the new car, I proceeded to deliver brooms and 
the like made by the disabled. After the disabled had made the items, 
somebody would come to pick them up to sell or a delivery would 
be made to fulfil a prior order. I was hired to make the deliveries and 
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I made a commission on each delivery. However, the income from 
the delivery work was neither substantial nor steady, and it wasn’t 
enough to cover my expenses. Finally, I had to accept the inevitability 
of washing dishes. That job was easy to find. 


The restaurant that I worked at served both food and ice cream. One 
benefit was that they provided free food for the staff three times a day: 
before starting work, after working for four hours, and again after 
work. You could order from the menu and sit down to eat just like a 
customer or take it home. This benefit solved my food problem and 
I was finally making minimum wage, $1.65 per hour. 


Starting as a dishwasher, I was promoted to an ice cream server, 
then to a short order cook. The menu was pretty simple: eggs and 
ham, sandwiches and hamburgers. Since most of these dishes were 
pre-packaged, they just got heated and put together—pretty simple 
to do. As a cook, I made $2.50 an hour. 


I worked the evening shift, starting at 5:00 p.m. and going until 1:00 
a.m. on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays because I had to attend 
classes during the weekdays. I worked 24 hours per week making 
$60, which was quite enough for me since I got three free meals 
each working day. Since the schedule worked out well, I stayed on 
until I graduated. 


When I was studying in the US, I worked at an ice cream 
shop. The ice cream was free, so in the beginning I would 
eat several servings a day. After a couple of weeks, the desire 
to eat even one was gone because I got so tired of it. This is 
just the way worldly things are: when we don’t have them, 
we crave for them. Once we have enough or too much, 
they’ re no longer satisfying. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Visiting friends at Pacific Union College in Napa, California 
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Education in the US 


chose Engineering because I liked math and did not care for subjects 
that require memorization. 


The first year at Fresno City College, I had to take some revision 
courses since I had been out of school for a year: Chemistry, because 
my grade was not high enough; English, to improve my writing; 
prerequisites for the program that American students might have 
taken in high school, such as technical drawing; and other subjects 
that I never took before or needed to improve. Because of these 
additional courses, it took me five years to graduate. 


I was able to choose the subjects to take, three times a week usually 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Some subjects were taught 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The schedule allowed 10 minutes in 
between classes so that the students would have enough time to go 
from one class to the next. With only three subjects, I was not in 
class all day and the load was either heavy or light depending on the 
courses I took. After class I would head for the library to study or to do 
homework because, once the weekend came, I had no time to 
touch books at all. Working from 5:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m., getting 
home around 2:00 a.m. and getting up at 10:00 or 11:00 a.m., 
it was almost time to go to work again. Even though it was not 
particularly tiring, it left no time to do much of anything else. In a 
way it was good because whenever I was not working and had free 
time, I began to feel lonely. I really didn’t have any friends to spend 
time with. There were acquaintances or classmates that I spent a little 
time with, but no close friends like in high school. 
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Later on, even when I shared an apartment with some classmates, 
we did not socialize much. The house was basically a place to sleep. 
We each did our own things. For me I liked doing things by myself 
because it was easier. Being alone had become my habit. 


I did come across some bigotry in the US, which is natural in any 
society. Even though Asians were not particularly looked down upon, 
some people just did not extend their friendship or include me in 
their group. 
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Lessons in Kilesas, 
Lessons in Dhamma 


fter I graduated from the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School, 

I paid no attention to religion. During my time in the US, 
my thoughts were more on the advances in the sciences. I never went 
to church, only to school and work. I did have some recreational 
activities such as going to the beach or to the woods on my day off, 
usually to the Yosemite forest, which was not too far from town. 
Sometimes, I would spend the night at one of my colleague’s parents’ 
houses or hop on a bus that came to pick up young men at the 
college to be bussers for the weekend at the resorts. Once in a 
while, when extreme boredom set in, I would drive to L.A. to see 
Thai friends or travel along the coastal towns. 


Life is essentially a struggle to survive. One has to make a living and 
seek knowledge to develop one’s life to be happy and comfortable. 
But these are just going the way of the body and of the kilesas, that 
is, when one has income, one will satisfy their Ailesas and cravings. 
But this won’t develop you spiritually at all. To liberate the mind, 
one has to come across Buddhism, which teaches generosity (dana), 
keeping precepts (si/a) and meditation (bhavanda). 


The thought to live by dana and sila never entered my mind, though 
the tendency to want to help and share with others and never take 
advantage of or hurt anyone had naturally resided in me. As for 
bhavana, I had a love of nature and a tendency towards solitude and 
didn’t like to party, though once in a while I would join in on a Friday 
night jaunt into Fresno, the town near the university. They had Happy 
Hour with half-price drinks and free snacks such as chicken legs, etc. 
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I didn’t go often, however, because I had to work and did not have 
much money for going out. My life was mostly spent studying and 
working, so I was saved from going astray. 


If I seemed to be a little bit ofa hippie, it started when I was in the US. 
Before getting there, at the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School, 
we always listened to Western music. I was a fan of the Beatles, 
Elvis Presley, and Cliff Richard. My taste progressed from liking 
the Beatles to accepting more of the hippie culture when I got to 
college where drugs were prevalent. Some of my housemates would 
offer marijuana and I tried it occasionally. However, this happened 
during my last year in school, and I focused more on my studies so 
that I could graduate and so did not smoke much. 


After finishing my requirements, I did not wait around for graduation. 
The school forwarded the diploma to me at home instead. 


I never regretted my decision to go to the US. I figured that I 
benefitted from having lived in a different culture, seeing foreign 
lands and having the opportunity to further my education. All was 
a bonus in life for me. I did not start out having a goal to graduate 
from college. I thought it would be a good experience either way. 
I got to meet both sides of humanity—kind people and not-so-kind 
too. Those who were kind invited me to join their activities and those 
who were not did not. 


To each his own. 
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Traveling to Europe 


hen I finished school, it felt like a mountain was lifted off my 

chest. After five years in the US, all I wanted to do was go 
home. I sold my car which I just paid offto a friend from Hong Kong. 
With the $1,000 I got for the car, I decided to go home via Europe. 


At the time, students would go on group tours. The charter flight to 
Europe was cheap: $160—about half the cost of a normal ticket with 
fewer amenities. We only had boxed lunches during the flight. We 
purchased a second-class EuroPass rail ticket for $100 that allowed 
us to travel around 13 countries for one month. 


In the beginning, I traveled with four or five students from Fresno. 
We started from Oakland (near San Francisco) and went to Brussels 
in Belgium. After a few days with the group, though, it got to be too 
much for me: each person wanted something different and it took 
so much time just to settle on the place to go where everyone could 
agree. We had to vote for everything, so I decided that this method 
was not agreeable. I would rather just go alone and see what I wanted 
to, so I went off by myself. 


Traveling alone was pretty good. I made friends when flying or on 
the train or where I was staying. I liked the fact that nobody had to 
feel bad that they were forced to do what they did not want to or be 
left behind. Ever since then, I have appreciated doing things on my 
own and being free of obligations. 
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Seeing Europe 


rom Brussels I took a train to Amsterdam in the Netherlands. 

I stayed local and visited Rotterdam and The Hague until 
the month-long EuroPass rail ticket kicked in. Taking the train to 
Copenhagen (Denmark), I stayed three or four days and then went 
up to Stockholm, Sweden and to Oslo, Norway. Oslo was rather quiet 
with no real uniqueness from the other Scandinavian countries that I 
had already been to, so I did not even spend a night there. 


Dusseldorf, Germany was next so that I could check the mail 
forwarded to me via American Express. After getting the mail, I 
toured Cologne and with the EuroPass, I could also go on a boat trip 
along the Rhine to see castles and beautiful views along the river. 
I spent a night in Mainz and took the train to Frankfurt, staying for 
two days and then on to Heidelberg, which was a beautiful and quiet 
university town. I went down to Munich for a couple days and left 
Germany for Austria, where I visited Vienna, Innsbruck and Salzburg, 
then moved on to Switzerland seeing Zurich, Lugano, and then Bern, 
the capital. I stopped by Interlaken, mountain peaks, the Great Wall 
and then headed down to Italy—Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa and 
Pisa. By way of Geneva, I went on to Nice and Monte-Carlo. I ended 
up staying two or three days in Paris, concluding the trip by taking 
the train back to Amsterdam for the flight back to Bangkok. 


At first, I planned to stop in Barcelona, Spain but I did not have a visa 
ready from the US. I thought I could get one in France. However, 
my French visa was only one-way and applying for a visa in France 
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was rather troublesome because they refused to speak English, so I 
cut Spain from the trip. 


I traveled around Europe for a month, using the EuroRail ticket 
to take the night train so that I could sleep on the train. It was hard 
to sleep on the train so I felt worn out a lot. If I wanted to stay 
overnight in a town, then I would go to a student youth hostel which 
cost only a dollar a night. How long I stayed in a place depended on 
how impressed I was. 


I used a US “$5-a-day” guide book for Europe during the trip. My 
meals usually cost only one dollar, so I actually spent only three 
dollars per day. It was easy and fun. I arrived at a place, walked 
around, took photos, and then hopped on the train to another town. 
I used the guide book to tell me where to visit and what to see. 
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Thad the life of a traveler because I never had a place 
I could call home. All my belongings usually fit in a 
suitcase. When I left the US, I only had a backpack with 
me—that was all. It helped me make decisions about 
what to do more easily. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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I have been everywhere. When I left home, I went east, 
visiting Hong Kong, Osaka, Tokyo, Honolulu, and L.A. I 
wanted to return home via Europe, so I practically wore 
myself out traveling. 


Thave travelled to all these places and there really wasn’t 
much to them. I have no desire to travel anymore because 
I know that I’ve been there and seen it all already. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Returning to Thailand 


he flight back from Amsterdam, in the Netherlands, to Thailand 

was also a charter flight costing $160. The plane left in the 
morning around 10:00 a.m., arriving in Copenhagen, Denmark in the 
afternoon to pick up more passengers. A mechanical problem kept 
us there, so we left around midnight or so. The plane was a small, 
two-engine Caravan jet plane that needed to stop for refueling every 
four hours at Istanbul, Turkey, then at Tehran, Iran, and finally at 
Karachi, Pakistan before arriving in Thailand. We left on Wednesday 
and arrived in Bangkok around 2:00 a.m. on Friday. 


After clearing immigration, I slept at the airport until daybreak to 
take a taxi to my Ekamai school friend’s house in Bangkok. After 
having breakfast together, I left for the bus depot to go back to 
Pattaya, arriving on Friday afternoon. Getting home, I just slept 
through Saturday until Sunday morning when I got up and took a 
bus to town. On the bus, I ran into a couple that took the same flight 
to Bangkok and in striking up a conversation with them, I found out 
that they were a Swedish couple who were stopping in Pattaya on 
their way to an embassy job in Tokyo. Amazed that we should run 
into each other, I showed them around Pattaya for half the day. 
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I used to think that going to study abroad was 
like a ladder that would give me a path to 
advancement like I had seen from others. I 
thought that I had to go down that path. Once 
I had done it, though, I realized that while it 
might be advancing, the mind did not develop 
in the process. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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An Extended Holiday 


ince I still had $500 left after the trip back from the US, I was just 
taking it easy as an extended holiday. 


During this period of relaxation, I wandered about with no particular 
purpose. I saw Pattaya as a paradise for relaxing. I swam and 
sun-tanned. I also tried marijuana, but I only smoked it once or twice, 
not all the time. When one had mindfulness while smoking it, there 
would not be hallucinations. But sometimes there would be the effect 
of getting high and falling low. It felt like heaven when the drug kicked 
in: the mood is gentle, cool and without tension, and one could let 
go completely. But once the effect had worn off, it was like being in 
hell: one is in a bad mood, feeling tense and anxious. Consequently, 
a drug addict would have to resolve this by using the drug again to 
get high again. 


As an avid reader, after swimming and sun bathing, I would read 
books. At first, I read English novels until I discovered Hermann 
Hesse, a German philosopher who wrote books about looking for 
spiritual fulfillment, which was different from most people who tend 
to turn towards materialism. 


Hesse wrote Siddhartha, which had been made into a movie also. 
However, the story was not about the Lord Buddha, but about an 
Indian man named Siddhartha and his friend named Kovintha, who 
were both seeking a way to happiness. After a while, Kovintha was 
ordained because he believed that spiritual contentment only came 
from religion. However, Siddhartha believed neither in being ordained 
nor in materialism, but in his own way. When he got married, he 
experienced happiness as well as sorrow. The story was very 
popular at the time among hippies because they were seeking a way 
to escape materialism as well. I read several other books along this 
line about having to choose between materialism and spirituality. 
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A Real Hippie 


hen I first came back from abroad in 1972, I adopted a hippie 

style of dress. I wore shorts or jeans with T-shirts that had 
all sorts of crazy things printed on them, with a hippie bag over my 
shoulder. 


Though I spent most of my time in Pattaya, once in a while I would 
go and visit a friend in Bangkok. One day I wanted some coffee, so 
I went into the newly opened Central Department Store in Silom, 
where most people wore conservative business suits. For me, I had 
on my usual hippie-style duds: T-shirt, jeans, flip flops and a shoulder 
bag. My hair was long, which was not very common at that time. I 
sat at the café for a long time but no one came to ask for my order. 
It occurred to me that perhaps the servers might have thought that I 
was a deranged soul, so I pretended to be a foreigner and called out 
“Hey, come here, I need coffee.” With that, the server came over to 
take my order, remarking to himself that “Oh, he’s not a Thai mad 
man.” He must have thought that I was Japanese, Taiwanese, Korean 
or something. 


Similar situations happened in New York City. Some high-end shops 
would not sell to Blacks, like in the story where Oprah Winfrey went 
to buy a handbag in Europe and they wouldn’t serve her because they 
did not recognize her and thought she was just a poor, black woman. 


So, most people tend to judge by outer appearances first. People who 
are not well dressed are not valued even though some well-dressed 
people are untrustworthy. We just have to know the appropriate attire: 
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how we are expected to dress. If we do not conform to the expectation, 
then we might be looked at as if we don’t belong. In reality, outer 
appearances don’t always portray what is inside. A good appearance 
can hide a rotten inner being; or vice versa. 
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Considering Which 
Direction to Go 


ight before the money that I brought back with me from the US 

ran out, my tax refund from work was forwarded to the American 
Embassy: a little more than $100. Cashing the check helped extend 
my idle time. 


So, even a few months after my return from the US, I still hadn’t 
found work. I did look in the newspaper for job ads now and then, 
but not seriously. This caused my parents to worry about my way of 
life because they had no idea what I was thinking about and how I 
saw my future. To me, thoughts about which direction to take had 
always stewed in my mind, but a solution always came that I could 
follow. My parents never really knew what I was thinking because I 
never sought advice from anyone. 


I basically like peacefulness, not so much socializing or flashy 
entertainment. I was not enamored with or eager to seek happiness 
from such things. I was never enthusiastic to find work or to have 
a family to satisfy the need for pleasures. Instead, I have always 
looked for ways to take it easy and find peace of mind. 


After graduation, I was delighted that the burden of school had been 
lifted, but a new worry of having to work for a living soon appeared. 
Engineering-consulting jobs that I was looking for were not plentiful 
in Thailand at that time. New engineering grads were usually sent 
out to do survey work in the forest or to oversee road or building 
construction, none of which met my wish to be an engineering 
designer working in an air-conditioned office. 
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I began to see that being educated did not really lead to true 
happiness. The thought of having to work at a job until turning 60, 
retiring, and living on what I could save until it was gone, led me to 
think that nothing in life really belongs to us. It would just lead to 
worries and fear of being laid off or the company going bankrupt. 
Many such variables made me hesitant to find a job. 
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As a teenager, I hung around and partied with my 
classmates once in a while. I did not go out that often, 
only when necessary. I normally liked to spend time 
in a natural setting, such as the woods or the beach. 
It made me happy to be with nature. So, when I 
returned home, I was never enthusiastic to find work. 
I just wanted to rest from the grind of schooling and 
working. I wondered if that was all there was to life. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Managing an 
Ice Cream Shop 


ust as my savings were about to run out after a year of resting, I 

got a job at an ice cream shop. A friend of mine from the Seventh 
Day Adventist Ekamai School was working for an American 
interior designer who was working for a hotel in Bali, where he also 
had a gift shop in the lobby to sell miscellaneous things to tourists. 
When he visited Pattaya, he noticed that there was no ice cream shop, 
so he asked my friend to look for a place to open one. They found 
an old rental house across the road from the beach in South Pattaya 
and renovated it, setting up round marble tables and metal chairs in 
a garden. Customers would place the order and pay at the counter, 
just like at McDonald’s and then servers in pink candy stripe 
skirts with white aprons would bring food out to them. 


When I saw that one of my friends was working in Pattaya, I asked 
what job he had. He told me that the new western style ice cream 
Sundae shop did not have a manager yet. I told him that I had had 
experience working at an ice cream shop in the US and would be 
interested in the job, so the owner met with me. He asked if I would 
be able to handle the job, and I told him it would be a piece of cake. 
He asked what salary I was looking for, so I told him that I would 
like the same salary as a Food & Beverage (F&B) manager at a 
hotel which was about 3,500 baht. As it was, if I were to work as an 
engineer, I would be earning 3,000 baht a month, so the ice cream 
shop job paid better and would not be as stressful. As an engineer, I 
would have had to do a lot of calculation and would likely have had 
to live in Bangkok or to work at a road or building construction site, 
so I thought it really was not for me. The ice cream shop at South 
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Pattaya was close enough to my house for me to be able to take 
a bus for one baht from Na Kleua, where I lived. An engineering 
job in Bangkok meant that I would have had to pay at least 1,000 
baht rent, as well as other expenses. Three thousand baht would 
hardly have been enough. It would be much better to work at the ice 
cream shop. 


Once the American owner determined that I had enough experience 
for the job, he let me handle the setting up of the shop: everything 
from designing the menu and pricing, to buying the ice cream dishes 
and utensils. At that time, the place to shop was Pahurat in Bangkok. 
I would select samples, and if the owner liked them, I would buy the 
rest. We used Foremost ice cream because they had all the toppings 
as well. I calculated the expenses for each flavor of ice cream on the 
menu and figured out how many scoops per each type of order, and 
how much to charge for the products. This type of calculation was 
much easier than what an engineer had to do to build a house, and 
the pay was better. 


The owner did not get that involved in the process. He only checked 
my work, how I managed, and basically looked at the sales figures. 
At that time, the weekend saw quite a few tourists who were mostly 
from Bangkok, so the sales were good. During the weekday, there 
were a lot fewer people. The shop did well enough, though it didn’t 
make a fortune. 
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Once all the staff was trained and everything set up, I did’t have 
to do very much and had plenty of time to read books, eat free ice 
cream, and drink free coffee. Since the shop was next to the beach, 
I could also go swimming whenever I wanted to. I felt that the job 
was much better than any engineering job. 


When I was the manager of the ice cream shop, I never had to wear 
a suit and tie. I still wore T-shirts and shorts or jeans as before. The 
owner just looked at my performance and did not care about what 
I wore. Once in a while, someone who was looking for the shop’s 
manager would look like they did not believe it when the staff pointed 
at me, but this really did not bother me. I felt that being my relaxed 
self was more comfortable. No matter what others thought of me, it 
did not make me any better or any worse either way. 
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With my family and friends 
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porter er pees 


By chance, a foreigner gave me a small, 20-page, 
book in English. The first Dhamma book of my life, 


it really opened my eyes. That was how I came to 
study the Dhamma. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 


The Methods of the Lord Buddha 


Chapter 2 


The Methods of the Lord Buddha 


The only knowledge that can end all suffering. 
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The Lord Buddha’s Methods 


hile working at the ice cream shop, I had the good fortune 

to meet a foreigner who was a client of the owner of the 
company that I worked for and also a disciple of the late Supreme 
Patriarch—Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara, at Wat Bowonniwet. 
We had conversations mainly about philosophy of the mind, so 
he gave me a Dhamma book from Sri Lanka that was part of a 
set of three books on anicca, dukkha, and anatta. He gave me 
the anicca (impermanence) volume, which compared Western 
philosophy with the teachings of the Lord Buddha on the idea of 
impermanence: that everything arises and ceases. However, Western 
thought did not have a solution for how to handle this situation. It was 
only the Lord Buddha who knew the way. He taught how to practice 
calming the mind so that it can let go of our attachments. 


Having come in contact with death when I was younger and not 
knowing how to deal with it, I was very impressed with the Lord 
Buddha’s teaching. After studying the Noble Eightfold Path and 
the Four Noble Truths, I began to understand much better how our 
minds suffer because of desire. It’s the same as when the Lord Buddha 
decided to go forth to practice and he eventually discovered the escape 
from suffering: the Noble Eightfold Path, which is morality (sila), 
meditation (samadhi), and wisdom (pa7ina). I was quite interested 
in these concepts and started to review how I had been conducting 
my life along these lines. I found that I did pretty well by the five 
precepts, except perhaps the last one, since I was still going to parties 
here and there and drinking a little, but not to the point of addiction. 
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I really liked this first book, so I wrote to the Buddhist Publication 
Society in Sri Lanka and asked for more. They sent me a list of 
books with descriptions of their contents. Some were free, but others 
were not, such as the Satipatthana Sutta taken from the Tipitaka but 
supplemented with commentaries and explanations. From the 
explanations, I got the point that the Satipatthana Sutta teaches 
the method to practice mindfulness and meditation and, thereafter, 
how to develop wisdom. At that time, I used these Dhamma books 
as my guides. 


In earlier days, I used to read books about the mind and consciousness. 
I was, therefore, enthralled when I came across books on Buddhism. 
The Lord Buddha explained it best. What are we living our lives for? 
What are we born to do? He points out that we are born to eliminate 
suffering. Everyone has suffering, but the methods we use to 
eliminate suffering bring neither a complete nor a permanent solution. 
Whenever suffering arises, our minds tend to seek out entertainment, 
partying, drinking or shopping. The feeling of suffering disappears 
temporarily only to return again not long after. 


The Lord Buddha told us about the time when he was Prince 
Siddhartha. He tried to eliminate suffering in many ways, just like 
we do. There is only one way to end suffering: the Noble Eightfold 
Path. He saw that he would still have to experience aging, pain, and 
death. And the more we experience aging, pain and death, the more 
suffering we will have. This is why we will not be able to eliminate 
our suffering by seeking out pleasure. 
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I realized I had also tried to stop suffering by going places, by traveling 
to Europe. In my studies, I struggled very hard to graduate because 
I thought that it would stop my suffering. But going to study was 
suffering, and once it was done, there was more suffering to come. 
The suffering now was to look for a job. After working, the suffering 
was not knowing how long I would be in the job or when I would 
be dismissed. At the workplace, there was the suffering associated 
with colleagues because of problems with them. I then knew that 
regardless of where I looked, there was nothing but suffering. What 
I had thought was a way to eliminate suffering turned out to be a 
way that led me running continuously towards suffering, with no 
end in sight. 


But when I read the Lord Buddha’s teaching on solitude, I had the 
same view and thought, “Oh! Staying alone! This is the best.” By 
living with others, are we looking for them to help make us happy 
and stop suffering? But the more people we live with, the more issues 
we have to deal with. So, happiness is not the only thing that comes 
from it, but also the suffering and problems of having to make others 
happy as well. Therefore, this is not a true way to stop suffering. 
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The problems of the mind arise from its desires, but we 
don’t know how to stop them. Only the Lord Buddha 
knows completely every step of the path. 


The way to end suffering from the Lord Buddha’s 
teaching is through practicing meditation and using 
wisdom to eradicate the mind’s cravings and desires. 


From the first Dhamma book I read, I learned that 
the Lord Buddha showed that everything has the 
tilakkhana—the three characteristics of existence— 
anicca, dukkha, and anatta. We can’t find happiness 
in this world, only suffering. We must find happiness 
from within. This got me interested in learning more 
about the ways of meditation. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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A First Taste of Dnamma 


fter months of reading about meditation, wisdom, and much 

more, I never meditated until one day I said to myself, “Hey! 
Practice what you’ve learned! When are you going to start? Ever 
since you’ve been learning about this, you haven’t even tried it yet.” 
With that thought, I sat down to meditate: practicing the mindfulness 
of in-and-out breathing, or andpdnasati, as taught in the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness Sutta. 


I started out sitting for five minutes, then ten, then fifteen minutes 
progressively. At first my thoughts wandered, so I tried to pull it 
back under control. After a while, I experienced a lightness of spirit. 
Fewer thoughts came while meditating. As this was a new experience, 
I liked it a lot. So, after that, I sat in meditation several times a day. 
One day, sitting started to hurt and brought about stress and suffering, 
but, not wanting to quit, I came up with using a mantra to help. 


At that time, I liked the word anicca (impermanence), so I kept 
repeating “anicca, anicca, impermanence, impermanence” and after 
a while the pain disappeared. I was astonished because just moments 
ago the pain was extremely tormenting. I recited the mantra quickly 
and didn’t allow the mind to think. Even though the pain could not be 
wished away, you couldn’t just sit there and do nothing. That would 
have been suffering. However, I knew the mind needed something 
to rest on, so when I recited the mantra for a short period of time, the 
pain wasn’t there anymore. The mind was at ease but it wasn’t yet 
calm enough to enter samadhi. The senses—that is, eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue and body—were still active, but the pain that was tormenting 
the mind, making it squirm and shake, was now gone. The mind was 
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calm and equanimous. Even though the pain was gone from the body, 
it was the mind that was at ease. This happened in a flash, just like 
lightning. And it felt light, relieved, and at ease. 


I was filled with amazement at this new experience of being able to 
release stress by chanting a mantra in meditation. It was my first taste 
of the Dhamma which led me to appreciate the value of practicing 
meditation. 


After that, I meditated any free time I could find. Once I started to sit 
in meditation a lot, I found that working and practicing meditation 
were not compatible. Working takes thinking and solving problems, 
which brings on stress and worries. Also, at the time, the shop owner 
was pressuring me to expand our services, such as adding snacks 
or hamburgers to the menu to boost our income. However, having 
already experienced the peace of meditation, at that point I was no 
longer interested in thinking about such things. 


So, I finally came to the conclusion that the two activities were not 
compatible and that I should choose one or the other. I thought, “I don’t 
really want to work; I’d rather practice meditation” and decided to 
quit. At that time, I really was not thinking about monastic ordination; 
I just wanted to study more Dhamma and spend more time meditating. 


When I gave the owner a month’s notice to be effective in December 
1973, I told him that I would train an assistant manager who used to 
live in the US and that the entire staff was already well trained. At 
first, he thought that I was trying to negotiate for a higher salary, but 
I told him this was not the case. I was happy with it. I told him that 
working did not seem to be the path for me and that I would like to 
pursue a spiritual path and spend more time on meditation because it 
brought me happiness and peace of mind. Apparently, he had thought 
the same way as a young man, so he understood what I wanted to do. 


I had worked at the ice cream shop for five or six months and I started 
to practice meditation two to three months before I resigned. 
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Once I began to meditate, I saw that “Oh wow! Meditation 
does make the mind cool and calm!” This happiness was 
much better than what I got from going out drinking. Besides 
needing to spend money, drinking usually gave me a headache 
when I woke up in the morning, so I stopped going out. I 
also used to smoke and drink a little in the evening, but after 
practicing meditation, I stopped all of it. Seeing that I did 
not need to use money for this new happiness, I quit my job. 


After quitting my job, I went to look for a place to meditate 
and stay alone, so I would not have to be concerned with 
anybody. I cut off everyone during this meditation period. 
The word “cut” doesn’t mean that there weren’t thoughts 
about people. It just means that for this period of practicing 
alone, keeping away from people temporarily helped to stop 
thinking about them. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Stopping Work in the Secular World 
and Beginning the Path of Dhamma 


ecember 31, 1973 was my last day of work. Since it was 

New Year’s Eve, we closed the shop to party. I invited just a 
few friends and we used the toaster to make hamburgers to have with 
beer. I still drank beer that night because ever since I went abroad, 
drinking beer at weekend parties and smoking marijuana was 
common. I joined in but never overdid it. Once I started to meditate, 
I was able to quit everything—smoking cigarettes and weed, as well 
as drinking beer. 


When January 1, 1974 arrived, I disappeared into solitude, just to 
meditate. Not having to travel to work, I practiced walking meditation. 
Staying at home, I intermittently did walking and sitting meditation, 
and then just read Dhamma books. I saw it as changing jobs—changing 
from outer work to inner work. 


I was living by myself at the house near the post office in Na Kluea 
market. My mother let me live alone there since she lived in 
another house. At that time, she didn’t understand and was very 
wotried about me, since I started to look like someone with no aim 
in life. It embarrassed her to no end when her friends asked what her 
son was doing. But she didn’t know what she could do, because ever 
since I returned from abroad, I never asked for money or relied on 
her. She, therefore, had no power or control over me. 


When I left work, I had 6,000 baht saved up. My plan was to try to 
just meditate for a year and see how it went. If this path did not work 
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out, I would stop meditating and go back to work, go back to study, 
or even to work in the US, where dishwashing would have paid more 
than being an engineer in Thailand. 


I decided to eat one meal a day. At that time a noodle dish cost two 
baht, and chicken with rice, three baht. I spent five baht a day so my 
food cost 100 baht a month. The utilities did not cost that much since 
I meditated in the dark at night and took a bath only once a day. I 
could do it because the living expenses were so low. 


During that period of practicing by myself, I wasn’t expecting 
anything other than to be able to control my mind so that it wouldn’t 
be stressed or suffer. As to the paths and fruits of Dhamma practice, 
I wasn’t seriously thinking about that. I just wanted my mind to 
be happy. Since I could get happiness from meditation, I therefore 
continued to rely on it to make myself happy. 
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When I started learning to meditate, I did it on my own; I 
did not take a course on it or anything. I just read the books 
that helped me understand that I needed to calm my mind 
by meditating and to cultivate mindfulness. I kept trying to 
do it just like the books prescribed. 


The books state that being alone without distractions 
facilitates the development of mindfulness and control of 
our thinking. Once we can gain control, the various emotions 
won't arise and when we sit in meditation, we will easily 
become calm. So I tried to be alone, which suits my 
temperament because I value solitude. 


Once friends who invited me to go out with them realized 
that I would not accept their invitations, they stopped doing 
it and let me be. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Using the Satipatthana Sutta 
as My Guiding Teacher 


or a time, I just stayed home, doing sitting and walking 

meditation, reading Dhamma books, doing house cleaning tasks 
intermittently, and sleeping. I would cook my own meals at most 
once a day, because the Satipatthana Sutta and other Dhamma books 
about meditation suggested solitude for continually developing 
mindfulness as well as controlling food intake. To eat many meals 
a day would be too much trouble to prepare and would make one 
drowsy after the meals which was incompatible with developing 
mindfulness. So, I followed the suggestion. 


The Discourse on Establishing the Four Foundations of 
Mindfulness teaches about watching one’s body all the time. We 
have to be mindful with every task that the body performs—be it 
washing our face, combing our hair, brushing our teeth, turning left 
or right. Mindfulness has to be there with it. We have to stay with it. 
Do not stray from it. Since I did not work, I had little to think about. 
The more I stayed alone, the more comfortable I became. I didn’t 
have a family or anything at all. I was lucky in that I did not have 
many possessions to worry about. I had enough savings to live for a 
year. I was free from worrying about anything or anybody. 


I practiced solely according to the Satipatthadna Sutta because it was 
clear to me that I had to control my thinking all day and night whether 
I was standing, walking, sitting, or lying down. I alternated between 
walking and sitting meditation and reading Dhamma books. The more 
I read, the more deeply I understood it. I, therefore, mainly relied on 
the Satipatthana Sutta for my meditation practice, together with the 
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commentarial materials that elaborate on the meaning of terms such 
as how to watch the breath. 


At first, I would watch my breathing but it did not last that long. After 
10 or 15 minutes, the pain would begin to arise, so when it became 
more acute, I would recite a passage from the Satipatthana Sutta. 
In doing so, I was learning more about the Lord Buddha’s teachings 
on how to develop mindfulness and how to practice mindfulness of 
the body (Adyvagatasati), feelings (vedandnusati), mind (cittanusati), 
and mind objects (dhammanusati). I was therefore able to see that 
these were the steps on the path of practice. 


First, we need to know that we have to calm the mind. The Sutta 
teaches us to sit with our legs crossed and the back straight under 
a tree. Mindfully observe the in-and-out breathing and don’t let the 
mind go think about something else. Then, mindfulness will lead the 
mind to become calm. When we withdraw from the state of calm, 
we need to maintain mindfulness by watching over our every bodily 
movement no matter what we are doing, and not let the mind think 
about anything else. 


Once mindfulness is well developed so that we can go in and out of 
the meditative state easily, the next step is to contemplate the true 
nature of our body: to visualize all 32 parts, dividing them into their 
separate factors such as head-hair, body-hair, or nails and putting each 
in a pile, like we might see chicken or pork morsels on the butcher 
block in the market. This exercise is to destroy the belief in the sense 
of self because, in reality, there are just these 32 body parts. Then we 
contemplate how these 32 parts came to be, and how it leads back to 
the food we eat. If we did not eat, would the body still grow? Where 
did the food come from? It actually came from the natural elements 
of earth, water, air, and fire and that will be what our body returns to 
when we die. The water from the body will dissipate, leaving the flesh 
to dry and disintegrate into the earth. The air and fire will disappear. 
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Once we contemplate the true process, we can deduce that the 32 
parts in a body are composed of only the four elements. There is no 
Mr. A. or Mr. B. No different genders. All these are just labels we 
cook up which can be changed any time. If we do not like our names, 
they can be changed because they are just conventional terms. We do 
not see the ultimate truth, but get attached to the conventional truth 
of the bodies around us that become our father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. Once those bodies—consisting of the 32 parts—die, we grieve 
for them. If we would just look at them as a body with 32 parts that 
consist of the four elements, we would not have to grieve when it 
passes because it was really just earth, water, air and fire. Why do we 
have to suffer over earth, water, air and fire, right? The first step of 
the Satipatthdana Sutta is therefore to get past the issue of the body. 


I memorized the English version of this whole Sutta, from mindfulness 
of breathing, or @ndpdnasati, to contemplation of the body, feelings, 
mind and Dhammas. 


The benefit of memorizing the Sutta is that it helps develop 
mindfulness. The mind has to concentrate and stay with the text of 
the Sutta and keep it from wandering. It took about 40 minutes to 
recite the Sutta and the mind became cool and calm. So, at that time, 
I did not have to use a mantra. 
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Declaring War on the Defilements 


never studied with or asked anyone for guidance during this period 

of learning to meditate. I continued to read books and to practice 
what I understood to be the way. I fought my desires (Ai/esas) that 
kept the mind straying and delighting in the pleasures of the eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue, and body. Winning this battle gave me happiness 
through peace of mind, though every now and then, the suffering 
occurred when desire got the upper hand. Sometimes, I felt depressed: 
wanting to go out and have fun, to drink alcohol, to be with friends, 
and to go to the movies just like everybody else. When acute boredom 
hit, I would go out to Pattaya beach, which was not too crowded at 
that time. I would sit on the boulders, meditate in the sun, or go 
swimming. I also went to other places just for a change of location, 
though I never sought any pleasure of the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
or body. 


I had declared war on desires ever since I resigned from my job, but 
it was tough to overcome them. They would quiet down for a time 
just to appear again. But I didn’t give in. I kept repeating the mantra 
Buddho and sat in meditation until mindfulness would take over to 
control them. But when I was not mindful, the desires would reappear 
and made me want to go out again. Even after having practiced for 
many months, I still had certain longings. For example, on the day of 
the Loy Kratong festival at Na Kleua, I felt like I just had to attend 
it. However, the experience was not the same as before I started to 
seriously meditate: it was flat and saddening and soon I thought to 
myself, “Oh my! It would be better just to return home,” so I did. 
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But the sadness did not go away when I returned home. It’s like 
they say: “Going out is like chickens flying the coop. Coming home 
is like being sent to be buried.” The desire to go out was still there. 
But when I was outside, it wasn’t as fun as it used to be. I therefore 
knew that it wasn’t anything satisfying, but still, I couldn’t resist. So I 
had to go out, even just for a little while. Having gone out, I knew 
that it was just that much, and that it was better to return home and 
meditate. 


I came to see that to win the battle was to resist going out and to calm 
the discomfort of longing was only by meditating. Any other way, 
such as going out, would just lead to being tricked by the mirage of 
the pleasure through the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and body. Once 
the mind calmed down, then the real pleasure of peace of mind 
would set in. This was the toughest period: the tug of war between 
the worldly desires and mindfulness. The kilesas made me crave for 
pleasure from the five senses of sight, sound, smell, taste and touch 
and kept making me want to go here and there to do things with 
others, which is the path of no peace. We must pull back from these 
thoughts, developing mindfulness through the discipline of walking 
or sitting meditation and reading Dhamma books no matter how sad 
and lonely it feels. We just have to keep fighting. 
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While I meditated at home, my daily routine 
would be to practice walking and sitting 
meditation, to read Dhamma books, and then 
to switch to house cleaning and sleeping. I kept 
trying to fight the desire to go out of the house, 
though it was hard, because the desires cannot 
be eliminated so easily. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Mindfulness Is the Most 
Important Foundation 


he element that allows us to meditate for a long period is 

mindfulness; therefore, we need to persistently develop 
mindfulness by pulling in the mind to stay with the body. I used 
the contemplation of the body, or kdyagatasati, focusing on the 
movements of the body. The body and mind move in unison; for 
example, when brushing our teeth, bathing, etc., both body and mind 
do it together. So with mindfulness, the mind focuses on the body all 
the time; it is not wandering. 


When mindfulness is not there, the body and the mind do not work 
together. For example, when we take a bath and are thinking about 
something else, then mindfulness is not there “with you.” If you do 
not discipline yourself this way, then when you sit down to meditate, 
the mind will not calm down. You would be hard pressed to succeed 
when trying to watch your breath or to recite Buddho because other 
thoughts will keep interfering. If you merge the body and the mind 
into one as if they are Siamese twins, then they will have to move 
together. Dancing is another example: you hold on to each other and 
move your feet in unison. So if you want to develop mindfulness and 
sit in meditation for a longer period of time, you need to control the 
mind to stay with the body as it moves— whether sitting, standing 
or turning left or right—this is called having mindfulness. 


The meaning of having mindfulness is for the mind to stay with the 
body, using the body as the anchor point for mindfulness—as in 
practicing Adyagatasati, or “mindfulness of the body.” When you 
are free from your daily routines, you can sit crossed-legged with 
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the eyes closed, then change the contemplation to dndapdnasati, or 
the mindfulness of breathing. If you always keep the mind with the 
bodily movements, then it will continue to stay with the breathing 
and within five to ten minutes, you can get into a meditative state 
without any problem. It is not difficult if you really want to, and 
really do it. 


Mindfulness is the most important thing. If you have mindfulness, 
then meditation will come easily. If you do not have mindfulness, 
meditating for 10 or 20 years will not get you anywhere. It is not 
enough to have mindfulness only when you meditate. If you let the 
body go one way and the mind another at other times, and then expect 
the mind to stay with the breath when meditating, of course it won’t. 
It might stay for one or two breaths, but then it’ll return to thinking 
about other people and things. The day that your mind will enter 
into calmness will never come. Therefore, to continuously practice 
mindfulness is a must. 
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Samadhi and Panna 
Have to Go Together 


fter some time, I could sit longer and the calmness would last 

longer. This depended on the strength of my meditation and 
mindfulness. Even when I wasn’t doing sitting or walking meditation, I 
would still practice mindfulness all the time by maintaining awareness 
on what I was presently doing. Once my mindfulness gained more 
strength, the mind would not wander to think about other things, but 
would stay with the task at hand. When walking, the mind would then 
be able to stay longer with the walking. 


This was different from when I first started meditating and the mind 
would wander off to this and that. When I practiced continuously, 
keeping the mind under control, it would not stray. When sitting 
in meditation and solely watching the breath, all of a sudden— 
“fruuuup!”—the mind would enter into calmness. Sometimes it 
would enter gradually, in steps. There is no need to worry about how 
that happens. Concentration, or samadhi, can happen even when you 
are still receiving the senses such as pain. But, because the mind has 
entered into concentration, it won’t be disturbed by pain, sounds or 
what others are doing. The mind is equanimous. 


Another possibility is that we might not feel the existence of the body 
at all—all that remains is the knowing. These are the two ways that 
one can enter samadhi. We cannot choose or control which way the 
mind enters samadhi. This depends on the strength of our mindfulness. 
But once it has entered samadhi in either way, it will be equanimous. 
In the beginning there may be pain, but once the mind is equanimous, 
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we won’t be bothered by it anymore. We still know that the pain is 
there, but we can stay with it equanimously. 


Developing mindfulness is very important, because without 
mindfulness we cannot bring the mind inside. If we cannot bring 
the mind inside, we will not be able to develop wisdom. Even if we 
know something brings suffering, we cannot stop our craving for it 
because our mind is not strong enough. Only when we can bring the 
mind inside can the desires be stopped. 


So, while we may have the wisdom that helps to quell the Ailesas, it 
cannot extinguish suffering because it is still not strong enough to 
fight desire. We know that going out and having fun isn’t good, but 
we cannot help doing it again and again. Unless we are able to pull 
the mind in, we will always be pulled out to go here and there. But, 
if we have samadhi, we can fight the desires and not have to go out. 


Samadhi is the happiness that comes from calmness which is much 
better than the happiness of going out to drink coffee or wine, or going 
to the movies or to a concert. But once we don’t have calmness, we 
once again yield easily to invitations to go out, because staying put 
can be lonely and depressing. Our mind leans towards the occasionally 
happy moments, no matter how fleeting they are. But with samadhi, 
the happiness from going out and having fun cannot compare to the 
inner happiness of samadhi. The external happiness from sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes and tactile sensations which come from visiting 
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places, going to parties, or all sorts of things that people do, cannot 
compete with the happiness that arises from tranquility. Without the 
happiness from calmness, it would be impossible to fight the ki/esas. 
Even though we have the wisdom to know that following the kilesas 
is not good, we still would not be able to put up a fight. 


During that period of practice, I endeavored to stop thinking. Then 
I forced myself to not become lazy in my practice. I controlled my 
food intake by taking just one meal a day. If I felt hungry, I endured 
it and that was better, because eating made me drowsy. Taking a 
nap would lead to laziness, so it was better to feel hungry and keep 
meditating. At that point, I made a schedule for my activities, 
specifying the times for walking and sitting meditation. If I 
followed my moods, I would pick up a book and then decide that 
this one wasn’t very good and pick up another one, because it was 
hard to just stay still. Sometimes I would clean the house—dusting and 
polishing, sweeping the floor—looking for things to do. It was a little 
better than going out to see other people and dealing with the five 
senses, but not as good as walking and sitting meditation. I did this until 
there really wasn’t anything left to do. I began to realize that chores 
should be done only as necessary and that spending my time walking 
and sitting was better. It would give rise to tranquility which is the 
ultimate happiness. 
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Testing Myself 


t home I never had to face fear, so I had to find a way to test 

myself. I set out to go to Koh Lan, taking a dozen oranges and 
a bunch of bananas to provide me with food and liquid for two or 
three days. 


On the island, I could buy from a couple of food stands the locals had 
on the beach to accommodate the tourists, so there were no problems 
getting food and drinks. Boulders along the beach provided me with 
privacy for a bathroom. When night came, there was nobody else 
around and the beach was very quiet. I slept alone on the beach. After 
a while, fear arose and the mind cooked it up even more by imagining 
that some animals or something might appear. I used mindfulness and 
wisdom to let go of the fear by thinking, “The worst that can happen is 
death,” and the mind calmed down. After that there wasn’t much fear 
of anything anymore, because I had overcome it through this training. 
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Meditating Every Moment 


ne day I met an American who was making a documentary in 

Pattaya. He was an amateur who might have been working on 
a dissertation or something, I’m not sure. He had heard that Luang 
Prabang in Laos was an ancient and peaceful place and he asked me 
to accompany him, all expenses paid. Since I had never been there, 
I agreed to go with him. 


We took a train from Hua Lampong Railway Station in Bangkok 
arriving at Nong Khai in the morning, then a boat across to Laos. 
From there we took a taxi into Vientiane to stay at a guest house and 
then flew into Luang Prabang. Once the man was finished with his 
photography project, we flew from Luang Prabang to Huay Sai by the 
Chiang Rai border, crossed the river to Chiang Khong, and rode to 
Chiang Mai via Chiang Rai. On Songkran Day we arrived at Chiang 
Mai, where the people were celebrating the traditional festival by 
splashing water. I watched them but I did not join in since I had never 
participated in Songkran festivities—not even as a child—because 
the Seventh Day Adventist Ekamai School was Christian. 


During the trip, we did not look for fun or anything. He did his 
photography and I kept meditating. At night, before going to bed, I 
would sit down to meditate as usual. 
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How to Fight Pain 


uring the one year that I meditated on my own, I focused on 

contemplating the body. When pain came up while sitting, 
I would use mindfulness to fight it. Or sometimes I would use 
wisdom to analyze the pain by considering it and finding that it was 
just tactile sensations which enter the mind via the body. Then, I would 
compare it with sound, which comes in through the ears. The sound 
is received by consciousness which then sends it to the mind. When 
it reaches the mind, it then becomes a natural process of arising and 
ceasing. There is no difference between pain and sound. They are the 
same, but we differentiate “this is painful,” and “that is not painful,” 
or “this is good,” but “that is not good.” Anything that we deem as 
good, we proceed to like, and pleasant sensations arise. Anything that 
we don’t like, we deem bad and then unpleasant sensations arise. So, 
I tried to compare sounds: why do some sounds bring about suffering, 
and not others. When the sounds we like are ear-splitting, we have 
no issue listening to them, like when we go to a concert. But when 
we hear the sounds from a Li-ke, a folk musical, being played softly, 
we will be irritated and even a little bit of it will become unbearable. 


I thus concluded that it all depends on our likes and our dislikes. 
The problem is not with the sound itself. When we like it, we can 
tolerate it. If we don’t like it, we can’t tolerate even a little bit. So, I 
told myself, “You shouldn’t like or dislike. Just try staying with what 
you don’t like and let yourself have equanimity towards it.” I therefore 
tried to control my mind to stay with the pain. By contemplating 
in this manner, the mind became neutral and equanimous. I was then 
able to let go and stay with the pain. But the pain wasn’t extinguished. 
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It wasn’t the kind of calmness where both the pain and the body 
disappear. The pain was still there but I could stay with it and continue 
my meditation without any agitation. The point which I caught was 
“Aha! This is how you fight pain.” 


There are several methods to fight pain. Sometimes, I would use a 
mantra when I was somewhat distracted and stressed. Repeating the 
mantra helped stop the distraction and, once the mind was still, the 
pain also disappeared. But it wasn’t the kind of calmness where the 
body disappears altogether. In the beginning, my mindfulness wasn’t 
yet strong enough and the kilesas kept pushing my mind out all the 
time. Fortunately, at that particular time, my mindfulness gathered 
strength at just the right moment and managed to pull the mind into 
calmness. Once it was in, it felt relaxed and at ease. Then when the 
strength of the mindfulness weakened, it would be pushed out of the 
calmness by the kilesas. So I needed to get up and practice walking 
meditation and do sitting meditation again when I got tired. 


There are two methods of sitting meditation: one that does not torture 
the body and one that does. In the beginning, if our mindfulness is not 
very strong, we should not torture the body. We have to torture the 
mind, have to torture the desires, because the mind likes to wander 
here and there. After it has gone there it wants to go here. When it 
comes here, then it wants to go over there. I therefore resisted it by 
making it sit with equanimity in one spot, but in a comfortable manner. 
I looked for a sofa or a chair that I could sit comfortably in for a few 
hours without standing. I tried to sit for six hours and not let myself 
go anywhere else. If I felt sleepy, I would allow myself to stand up 
but just in that spot. If nature calls, I would go to the bathroom and 
then return to the chair immediately. I kept a glass of water by my 
side to quench my thirst as necessary. 


I used this method at that time because I saw that my mind was so 
confused. I could not find contentment no matter where I was. When 
I was here, I wanted to go there and after a short while, I wanted 
to move someplace else again. So I decided to try and sit for six 
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hours straight to fight it. When I got anxious, I would use a mantra, 
concentration, the Dhamma, or chanting to get through it. I refused 
to open a book or to use anything external as an aid, relying only on 
myself because what if I did not have them? That would cause a lot 
of trouble. I felt pretty trapped and anxious then, but when I used 
the mantra, watched the breath, and contemplated the body parts, it 
was like establishing mindfulness automatically. Because the mind 
could not go anywhere else, it therefore had to stay with the body. 
At this time, I examined if the mind was sitting still or if it had gone 
somewhere else. If it had gone somewhere already, this showed that 
there had not been mindfulness. If it was still sitting, then it meant 
there was still mindfulness. At that time, when I conquered it once, 
I felt relieved and at ease. The mind is strong and mindfulness will 
come. So, this is the method of using sitting and mindfulness to 
resist and overcome craving. Doing it cold turkey like this breaks 
the craving. Once I could get past this, subsequent meditation became 
easier. 


After I gained more strength, the next step was to sit in positions that 
would torture the body and let pain arise. This is in order to know 
how to practice even with pain, so that the mind will not suffer from 
the real bodily pains during illness. 
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When the pain became acute while doing sitting 
meditation, sometimes I would change position, 
but other times I would tough it out. Sometimes I 
was strong in fighting, but other times I was weak 
and wanted to give up. I got discouraged once 
in a while, but I knew that I could not go back 
or stop. This was the path that I had decided to 
follow and as long as I was alive, I would keep 
on going. So I did. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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The Meditator’s Truthfulness 
and Determination 


here were no days, months, or years during this meditation 

period—only darkness and light. I stuck to a schedule of doing 
chores and meditation practice. I set out to solve any problems which 
my mind might have. If it was fear, I would contemplate death. If it 
was lust, I contemplated asubha. 


When sexual desires arose, I used asubha to quell it. Continually 
contemplating asubha is similar to continually contemplating death. 
When it is firmly established in us, we can use it when situations arise, 
like when the kilesas come up. If we persist in our contemplation, it 
will stick in our minds. How fast we can utilize it, however, depends 
on the strength of samadhi. If we have samadhi, the mind will calm 
down quickly. But if we do not have samadhi, the mind will struggle to 
go back to its thoughts, and we then have to endeavor to pull it back. 


If we practice meditation in a start-stop manner, that is, practicing 
for a while and then stopping and then practicing again, this will 
allow boredom or weariness an opportunity to creep in. But if we 
can practice in a continuous manner, such feelings will not have 
an opening. For me, it was the right time to practice in that I didn’t 
have to work and could practice wholeheartedly and all the time. 
Even though suffering occurred, I could resolve it using Dhamma, 
that is, walking and sitting meditation. Once the mind was calm, 
I would feel at ease. And every time suffering resurfaced, I would 
deal with it. If I could practice continuously, I would then not give it 
an opportunity to emerge. 
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Therefore, we need to set out a plan for our meditation practice. If 
we do not have a plan, and wait for everything to be finished, the 
day won’t come. When one matter is finished, soon another will 
come requiring your attention. Soon after, someone with a problem 
will come looking for your help. That person wants you to go here 
and there. If it continues like this, there will be no way to cultivate 
happiness in the mind. 


Once we have a plan, we have to control our mind to practice. We 
should not hesitate when it’s time and have a change of heart thinking 
“Hmm, I don’t feel like meditating, can I request a postponement ?” 
This won’t do. If we give in once, this request will come up time and 
again. Since we have set out a plan, we should not deviate from it. This 
is called having truthfulness, or sacca. This fundamental step needs 
to have a resolute mind which is called determination or adhitthdna. 
The plan then is also called an adhitthana. Once we have made 
the determination, we need to have truthfulness. That is: there 
should not be a change of heart. If the plan says to do this, then do as 
the plan says. The only exception is if a real emergency occurs, such 
as a flood, a fire, or another extreme situation, but these are rather 
rare. If there aren’t any extreme situations, we should practice. This 
is called having truthfulness. Our Lord Buddha became enlightened 
because he had sacca and adhitthdna. His plan was “T will sit under 
this Bodhi tree and will not get up until I am enlightened.” He then 
established his sacca which was “My heart will not waver even 
when my body is totally in pain or should my blood run dry. I will not 
get up for any reason unless I am enlightened.” It is to such an extent 
that one can cultivate the happiness of the mind. If we practice in a 
hesitant and relaxed manner, following our moods and meditating only 
when we feel like it, I can guarantee, 99 percent of the time you won’t 
want to meditate. And the one percent of the time that you meditated, 
it might seem like you are moving but you won’t get anywhere. 


The happiness of the mind is superior to the happiness derived from 
the body, because it is a lasting happiness, free from harm and danger. 
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It is unlike the happiness of the body, which is temporary, harmful 
and dangerous, and continuously agitating to the mind. 


So, at that time, I weighed the two in my mind, and I knew that the 
happiness of the mind was something better. I therefore set a goal 
and made a plan to cultivate this happiness. 


If there isn’t a plan and a goal, it will never happen. If we just let 
things be, and let our mind persuade itself to practice, it won’t. 
Usually, what’ll happen is that the mind will persuade us to go out 
and have fun. 


While I was practicing at home, I never thought 
about quitting even though I found both 
happiness and grief. Once in a while when 
my mind wandered, I felt lonely or craved 
something, but just occasionally. Overall, I was 
very content to practice meditation in this way. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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After meditating full time for a whole year as 
planned, I asked myself what to do next. Finally, 
I chose to ordain because it would best facilitate 
meditation by allowing me to do it full time. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Chapter 3 
Deciding to Ordain 


If you really want to practice meditation, 
then get ordained. 
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Deciding to Ordain 


hen the year that I intended to just practice meditation ended, I 

had to ask myself what to do next because I had almost finished 
all my savings. It was time to decide on the path to take. ““What will 
be the best thing for me to do?” I thought, “There is almost no more 
money to buy food. If I want to continue living like this, practicing 
meditation, but remain a layman, I will have to start working. But 
then working will not allow me time to meditate, because after 
working eight hours every day, I’ll be too tired to meditate after 
coming home. It’ll no longer be possible to practice the whole day. 
But if I want to practice all day and all night, I’ll have to ordain and 
not waste time working and looking for money to buy food and the 
things to sustain my life.” 


But my heart wasn’t in it yet because the kilesas still enjoyed being 
a layman, thinking that to be ordained was to be kept in a cage. If I 
weren’t ordained and got moody and unhappy, I could still release the 
pressure by going out. But once I am ordained as a monk, there are 
the 227 training rules to follow, which are like having one’s hands and 
feet tied with ropes, which would make doing anything inconvenient. 
This is why most people do not feel inclined to ordain. 


Having to choose between two paths I didn’t like was akin to being 
forced into a corner. In the end, I chose the path of ordination because 
I thought it was the more comfortable option. The other option, which 
was going back to work or going abroad to study, felt intolerable to 
me. To be ordained gave me a better path to live the life of meditation 
that I really wanted to do. 
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The reason I ordained was not that I was heartbroken: I never had 
a girlfriend. Both my parents were healthy too. If I were indeed 
heartbroken, I didn’t know for whom I could be heartbroken. If you 
were to ask me if there was suffering: There was. Why? Because the 
happiness that I had wasn’t permanent. It was the fleeting fun of 
enjoying parties. Once it was gone, there was sadness and loneliness 
again. So [had to look anew for this happiness time and again until I 
got tired of it. I asked myself, “Is there something better than this?” 
And then, I found there was. So, in the end, I chose ordination because 
I wouldn’t have to worry about making a living. I would have time 
to meditate wholeheartedly. 


Once I made the decision to be ordained, I felt the pressure being 
released from my heart. Everything, even the sky and clouds, looked 
bright and beautiful. 
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The garden of Wat Chong Lom 
(Presently Wat Pa Suttipawan, Chonburi Province) 


Looking for a Place to 
Ordain and Meditate 


he next step after my decision to ordain was to look for information 

on temples with a meditation tradition. I found Jack Kornfield’s 
guidebook to monasteries. He had ordained with Luang Por Chah 
Subhaddo at Wat Nong Pah Pong in Ubon Ratchathani and after 
leaving the monkhood, he wrote a guidebook that detailed the 
traditions and practices of monasteries in Northeastern, Southern, 
Northern, and Central Thailand, such as the method of meditation 
and the type of food in each monastery. He recommended Isaan 
(Northeastern) monasteries, because there were many meditation 
masters there. Till then, I had never heard about them, because I 
had been using Dhamma books from Sri Lanka which only 
addressed meditation in the Tipitaka or explained the suttas. They 
never mentioned the practices of the forest monasteries at all. 


I started visiting a temple nearby. I heard that Wat Chong Lom near 
Pattaya maintained strict discipline. I went to the temple and talked 
to the abbot, Ven. Phra Khru Viboonthammakit (Luang Por Buagate 
Pathumsiro), without knowing who he was since I really knew nothing 
about temples or monks at that point. 


I greeted him as I would have a layperson, without prostrating three 
times, because I did not know how to treat monks at the time. I asked 
him, “Are you the abbot?” to which he answered, “What’s up?” So 
I told him, “I have been meditating by following the Satipatthana 
Sutta and now I have the faith to ordain and practice. But I do not 
want to study, because I think I have studied enough already.” 
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He said, “This temple is for the study of Buddhist scriptures. It isn’t a 
place for serious meditation like the forest monasteries. We are 
involved in religious ceremonies such as ordinations, chanting, 
funerals, and invitations from the laity. During the Rains, you’d 
have to take the elementary level Dhamma class.” Also, he said that, 
according to the vinaya, if I were to be ordained with him, I would 
have to stay with him as my preceptor for five years. 


The abbot recommended going to an Isaan forest monastery if I 
wanted to seriously meditate, because there were many meditation 
masters there. Additionally, he also recommended that I be ordained 
by Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara at Wat Bowonniwet, because he 
would allow me to go and study with the meditation teachers. 


When he mentioned Wat Bowon, I recognized that the information 
was the same as what I had read from the book that mentioned Wat 
Bowon as the center of the Dhammayuttika Nikaya, where many 
foreigners had ordained and left to study Aammatthana with teachers 
in Isaan. 


The abbot also told me about his recent trip to pay his respects to 
the meditation teachers, including Ven. Ajahn Fan, who were disciples 
of the great master, Ven. Ajahn Mun. The abbot was so filled with 
faith from that trip that, upon his return, he bought a coconut grove 
near the temple to use as a meditation center, consisting of four 
or five bamboo huts with thatched roofs, where Luangta Maha 
Boowa came to recuperate from his heart problem in 1984-1985. 
It is now Wat Pah Suthipawan. When I saw that the location was 
nice and quiet, and even though I had never meditated in an orchard 
before, I asked and was permitted to stay and meditate at the coconut 
grove at Wat Chong Lom. 


I began my stay at the coconut grove in January 1975. I stayed there 
the entire time and didn’t go anywhere else. The abbot came in and 
out, dividing his time between the temple and the orchard. Wat Chong 
Lom was like a village temple, so the abbot had to attend to his duties 
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such as accepting various invitations. When he came to stay at the 
orchard, he would go out for alms in the morning, eat from his bowl 
and practice kammatthana meditation. In the evening, he would 
perform the evening chanting but I didn’t know what he was chanting. 
I felt that he was deriving happiness from his kammatthana practice, 
but he had to shuttle between the two. When the abbot was staying 
at the orchard, I didn’t come out to join him in his activities. I just 
meditated by myself as before. 


Staying alone at the orchard at Wat Chong Lom was very different 
from staying alone at my house because there was nobody around. 
If you were to ask me if I was scared, I would say the fear was much 
less because I had already practiced going through fear when I stayed 
at Koh Lan. 
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Ordination 


n the beginning of February, after having meditated at Wat Chong 

Lom for one month, I went to Wat Bowon as advised by the Abbot. 
Upon arrival, I met a British monk, Phra Khantipalo, who had been 
ordained for 10 years, and I told him about my meditation practice. 
He was pleased and excited about it, saying that he had never met a 
Thai who had practiced in this way. When he found out that I would 
like to be ordained, he went to tell Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara right 
away and I was called in for an audience with the Somdet. That day 
I was still wearing my hippy duds. Somdet asked “Do you know 
anyone in this temple?” and I answered, “I have just met one monk.” 
He asked, “Are your parents still living?” and I answered, “Yes,” so 
he said, “Bring them to meet with me.” I asked “Could I just bring 
one of them?” to which he answered, “Yes.” 


I went home to let my mother know that I planned to be ordained 
and needed one of my parents to go to meet Somdet at Wat Bowon. 
When my mother heard that, she was very pleased and her worries 
about me seemed to lift. 


My mother went with me to meet Somdet, and he scheduled me to 
be ordained on the same day as the son of an Air Force general who 
had just finished graduate studies in the US and was to be ordained 
for a short time. 


Before my ordination I went to tell my father, and when he heard 
about it, tears ran down his face because he thought that I had 
gone mad. He said, “Are you crazy? You took a lot of trouble to go 
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Somdet Phra Sangkharaja Chao Khroma Luang Vajirananasamvara, the 19th 
Supreme Patriarch of the Thai Sangha, also known as Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara 
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and get educated abroad and instead of enjoying a good job you want 
to become a beggar? Are you mad?” Being Chinese, he was unhappy 
and he didn’t think much of nor was impressed by my spending my 
life ordained. He had a different point of view and saw the body as 
belonging to us. My view was that it is just our servant. Eventually, 
though, he did not object to my ordination. 


I spent over 10 days as an anagarika in white robes before the 
ordination. Somdet asked a Chao Khun (a high-ranking monk) to 
help me learn the ordination chanting. As an andgarika, | attended to 
Phra Khantipalo: I ate the leftovers from his meals, washed his alms 
bowl and cleaned his kuti (monastic residence). When he went out, I 
would handle his money. At that time, Phra Khantipalo was preparing 
to travel to Australia and Indonesia so he had to get the visas as well 
as the vaccine shots. Years later, I heard that he disrobed after about 
20 years as a monk. 


I was ordained on February 19, 1975. Four people attended my 
ceremony: my parents, my sister and a cousin from Chulalongkorn 
University who heard about it and accompanied her. I was ordained 
with the general’s son who had just graduated from Long Beach in 
the US and was to be ordained for two weeks. Hundreds of people 
attended his ceremony while mine only had four people. 


I did not tell anyone else about my ordination because I prefer to do 
things quietly by myself. Also, I didn’t see any reason to tell anyone, 
since this was a matter that concerned me and not others. For me, I 
prefer not to make anyone else busy or troubled on my account. If 
someone were to find out, he might comment or criticize this and 
that. Then he would want to persuade me not to ordain because he is 
speaking based on his own thinking. Maybe he thought that I have 
suffered a major disappointment and wanted to help comfort me by 
saying one should be hopeful in life, and there was no need to ordain. 
Therefore, if I wanted to ordain, it was better not to tell anyone. If 
I wanted to practice meditation, I had to cut off all ties with other 
people. This is because they are just the ways of the world. If I didn’t 
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have to pay attention, I could be at ease. It’s like driving alone on a 
wide open road without other vehicles in the way. If there is anything 
to pay attention to, it’s like having other cars on the road. One has to 
wait for them or be ready to dodge. 


After I ordained, I didn’t need to concern myself with anyone anymore. 
But there was a person who had by chance heard about my ordaining 
and wrote me a telegram saying that he wanted me to work for him. 
I said to myself, “Is this crazy or what? I am ordained and still they 
want me to work again?” 
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A New Monk 


fter being ordained, the only difference was the uniform, not 
the practice. I still meditated constantly, being careful with the 
body, speech, and mind all the time. I did not feel uncomfortable. 


While at Wat Bowon, I was friendly with a novice from New Zealand, 
because we stayed in the same kuti. During alms round, I relied on 
him to lead the way, because I didn’t know the route where people 
would come to offer alms. 


The tradition at Wat Bowon was for a new monk to offer Somdet the 
food he had received on his first day of alms round. I followed the 
tradition and Somdet took a couple of pieces of food from my bowl 
as was customary. 


At night, Somdet would meditate at his residence and anyone who 
wanted to sit with him could do so. The New Zealand novice was a 
regular and invited me to go along with him. After evening chanting, 
we went to Somdet’s residence. When we entered the room, he was 
already seated and meditating. Anyone who came in later could just 
sit down and meditate. When time was up, he would ring a bell and 
we would all prostrate to pay our respects to him—he didn’t speak 
or do any teaching. I went to meditate with him every night and even 
though we did not have many conversations, I respected him. 


At Wat Bowon, there used to be a kKammatthana museum in the Phor 
Por Ror Library Building. On the fourth floor there was a kuti on 
display with a thatched roof from Wat Pa Baan Tad. I’m not sure if it’s 
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still there. While I was there—after being ordained—a friend of mine 
knew a place for people who liked vipassand to go and see a preserved 
cadaver. I can’t remember what chemical they used for preservation 
but I went a few times to capture the image of the body in my mind 
for use during contemplation. If I wanted to see the anatomy of the 
body, I could refer to books. Therefore, I knew enough to be able to 
visualize how the body looks. 
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With my father 
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Ven. Ajahn Maha Boowa Nanasampanno 


When I went to stay with Luangta, he mentioned that I 
should not think about going anywhere for the first five years. 
I needed to stay put at the monastery to take root just like a 
tree so that it would mature enough to bear flowers and fruits. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 


* Father-Mother-Teacher 


Chapter 4 
Father-Mother- Teacher 


If you do not have a strong and determined 
leader to guide you, you will never be able to make it on this path. 
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Temporary Stay — No Vacancy 


hile at Wat Bowon, I noticed that many foreign monks left 

for Wat Pa Baan Tad because it was recommended that 
this monastery of Luangta Maha Boowa was excellent in terms of 
discipline and it was just for serious meditation. I asked a monk 
preparing for a trip to Wat Pa Baan Tad how one could get there, 
and it was suggested that I needed to first contact Ven. Ajahn 
Pannavaddho, a British monk who would ask for permission from 
Luangta, who did not speak English. Once Luangta gave permission, 
then I would be able to go. I wrote to Ven. Ajahn Panfia in English 
to state my desire to visit the monastery, using the name “Abhijato 
Bhikkhu” so that he could not really tell what nationality I was. 
Luangta probably thought that I was one of the foreign monks 
when he granted permission via Ven. Ajahn Panna. 


If Luangta had not given me the permission to go to Wat Pa Baan Tad, 
my other options would have been to go to the other forest 
monasteries in the tradition of Ven. Ajahn Mun in Isaan such as Ven. 
Ajahn Thate’s or Ven. Ajahn Fan’s monastery instead. I learned 
about these three monasteries because they were popular with foreign 
monks. 


While waiting for the permission to be granted, I started to prepare 
the necessary papers, such as an identity booklet for a Buddhist monk 
and recommendations. I left as soon as the permission was granted 
in the beginning of April, arriving at Wat Pa Baan Tad just before 
Chakri day. I remember this day clearly because the monastery was 
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very quiet for a couple of days after my arrival only to be filled with 
people on Chakri Day. 


To get to the monastery, it was suggested that I contact a layperson 
who usually helped transport monks from Wat Bowon arriving at 
the Udon Thani train station to Wat Pa Baan Tad. I took the evening 
train to Udon Thani, arriving at dawn, and was picked up and taken 
to the monastery. 


This monastery was different from others in that there were not many 
permanent buildings. It was basically a forest monastery with a gate 
and a path to the compound. Luangta happened to be coming down 
from his kuti as I was arriving, and my kilesas were definitely tested 
from that first day. When I saw him at the sala (meeting hall), he 
paid no attention, not taking any notice of me at all. Because he had 
stayed at Wat Bowon before and knew how things were there, he 
probably thought that I was from some important family because I 
was ordained at Wat Bowon. He did not know that I was not in that 
category and that my ordination was that ofa destitute. The treatment 
I received was probably a lesson on humility that he usually gave to 
such people. 


He was talking to Ven. Ajahn Pafifia when I went to pay respect to 
him and at that time, I really did not know that the proper way to 
approach was to wait for him to be seated at the sala first. After I 
greeted him, he asked, “You came from Wat Bowon?” and I said, 
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“Yes, sir.” He then said, ““You cannot stay. You can only stay here 
temporarily because the kutis are not vacant,” and then he just 
turned around and walked away. 


From the outset, what I wanted was to find a monastery that didn’t 
require the monks to work, that’s all. So when I heard that this 
monastery didn’t have work but only meditation, I therefore decided 
to go there. At that time, I didn’t know much about its abbot but 
only heard his reputation as being very fierce, which didn’t matter 
much to me because I was not afraid of that. 


I didn’t have a backup plan at that point and figured that I would have 
to leave if Luangta didn’t accept me. I had heard that he did not accept 
anyone easily. So I prepared myself mentally: I would come, stay if 
I could and leave if I couldn’t. I have managed to get this far: there 
was something leading it, so just let it lead where it will. Dhamma 
would take care of it. 
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Luangta Maha Boowa and Ven. Ajahn Panna 
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First Day’s Test 


fter paying respect to Luangta, I noticed that other monks were 

adjusting their robes for going for alms, so I quickly put on my 
outer robe. The first monk that I saw coming out of the sala was a 
Canadian monk, Ven. Ajahn Cherry Abhijeto, who suggested that I 
get ready for alms round. 


I had not been ordained that long and was not good yet at wearing 
my robe and tying my bowl very tightly. When we walked out for 
alms, we walked leisurely and took our time receiving the food in our 
bowls. However, on the way back to the monastery, it was as if racing 
horses had been released and all the monks were almost running. I 
was not used to that, so my robe began to unravel and the bowl kept 
falling off. By the time I got to the sala, everyone had already sat 
down. As I was newly ordained, I sat at the seat at the end of the line. 


Luangta did not use any heavy discipline on the new monks. He would 
leave them alone unless someone was particularly bad, then he would 
scold them. He mainly watched everyone from the beginning, and if 
they worked hard but they were slow to get into a groove, he would 
not say anything. 
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Eating at Wat Pa Baan Tad 


t Wat Pa Baan Tad, Luangta did not allow monks to manage 

the food that went into their own alms bowls. All the monks 
had to help out in scooping and distributing the food around. Only 
Luangta could put food into his own alms bowl. A monk would put a 
spoonful of each kind of food into each alms bowl and it didn’t 
matter if the owner of that bowl liked that particular food. On 
days when the amount of food was less, Luangta would order the 
distribution of food to start from either at the end or the middle of 
the line. What Luangta emphasized was that the food had to go 
around to everyone, even though what each monk received would 
not be the same. This was because the food that was offered usually 
came in small containers, so if the food distribution always started 
from the head of the line, that container of food would be finished 
after the second or third monk. If his instructions (that the food be 
given from a specific point of the line) were not followed, he would 
call the server back and chastise him “What did I just ask you to do? 
Are you deaf?” Monks and novices were afraid of coming for meals 
because they had to face Luangta. Luangta would deal with anyone 
who made a mistake. 


The monks sitting in line just after Luangta were Ven. Ajahn 
Boonmee Paripunno, and Ven. Ajahn Lee Kusalataro, both of whom 
had to participate in the distribution of food. Luangta was the only 
monk who was seated. When laypeople came to offer food, a monk 
would receive it and then offer it to Luangta. After Luangta had taken 
what he wanted, monks would be waiting to receive the containers 
of food from Luangta to distribute to the different points in the line 
as Luangta instructed. 
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The foreign monks who were with Luangta could eat sticky 
rice and fermented fish because they didn’t think that 
what they ate was important. The most important thing 
for them was to be with their teacher in a tranquil place. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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When I was at Wat Bowon, I heard about how monks got food at 
Wat Pa Baan Tad, so before going there, I practiced by mixing together 
all the foods that I received in my alms bow] before eating it. I thought 
of this method to make sure that I would be able to eat unfamiliar 
Isaan foods, so eating at Wat Pa Baan Tad would not be a problem. 


On the Buddhist holy days, the eating bowl would look like it had 
been through a war with the foods all mixed up. We would start with 
just a small ball of sticky rice, but after the serving monks ladled in 
the other foods, we could not even see that rice ball any more. The 
bowl would be filled with all kinds of local and city foods. After the 
monks were finished, the remainder of the foods from the bottom 
of the bowls would get dumped onto trays, together with additional 
vegetables and fruits, for the local lay folks to eat. They especially 
valued the food that came out from Luangta’s bowl because they 
thought of it as auspicious and they would sit around the trays with a 
spoon to grab what they could. Any leftovers would get taken home 
to feed the animals—nothing would be wasted. However, if there 
were city folks visiting, Luangta would make a special arrangement 
by putting some foods into small bowls on the trays for them and 
ensure that the city folks would get to them first. He knew that they 
were not used to eating food directly from the trays like the locals 
and would not be able to eat. 


Eating like this, from the alms bowl, was to practice eating leftovers. 
The monks were not disturbed. Monks had to eat leftovers, that is: 
food that has been completely mixed up, be it city or local food. But 
there were some smart monks who avoided this by not eating at the 
sala: they would only accept food from the alms round. They came 
back with better food, because their lay supporters would be waiting 
at the monastery gate to offer it. Upon reaching the sala, these monks 
would cover their alms bowls with a piece of cloth. The practice in 
itself is in line with the Dhamma, but now it has become a kilesa. It 
is Dhamma if the monk didn’t want to eat a lot and was just satisfied 
with what he received during the alms round. But this wasn’t the 
case, because he was just trying to avoid facing the food in the sala. 
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Alms Bowl 


he meditating forest monks would put all alms foods in their 

bowls. They would eat with their hand rather than with a spoon. 
During the ordination, the preceptor doesn’t give a spoon. He only 
gives out the bowl, because a spoon could damage the bowl. 


The making ofa traditional alms bowl included curing the metal bowl 
in the fire so that it would not rust. A metal spoon could scratch this 
surface and when washed, the water could penetrate the surface and 
cause rust to form. Eating food from a rusty bowl is poisonous, so the 
bowl would have to be cured again by removing the old surface and 
making a pyre the size of a cremation fire, putting the bowl covered 
with a metal bin under it, and burning as many as three or four fires 
all night long before the bowl would be usable again. 


So in olden times, the alms bowl was quite a bit of trouble. Monks 
would not let just anyone wash it. Some monks would not even let 
anyone touch it at all. Some disciples might offer to wash it for their 
teachers, but if it was someone not familiar with the process, they 
would not be allowed to do it. When the monks washed their bowls, 
they had to place a piece of cloth or something under the bowl to 
keep the cured surface from getting scratched because it would be 
a big deal. A bowl could be cured only a couple of times before the 
surface would be worn through. 


When I was ordained, the alms bowls were enamel. The spoons 
were made of zinc and enamel coated in green or white. The enamel 
kept the bowls safer, though if it was banged around, the enamel 
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would break off and the bowl would have to be reprocessed to avoid 
rusting. After I had been ordained for about 10 years, the bowls became 
stainless steel, so the modern monks no longer had to worry about 
their alms bowls. In the old days, alms bowls were hard to come by: 
the laypeople didn’t have the financial resources and there weren’t 
factories in the city which produced such things. So, everything was 
expensive. And when you got one, you had to know how to take 
care of it. But now the country has developed and has the means to 
manufacture all kinds of products. Alms bowls are therefore readily 
available nowadays. 
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Visiting a Cemetery 


visited a cemetery the very first week that I went to stay at Wat Pa 

Baan Tad because some of the monks invited me to go along. Baan 
Tad had a cemetery halfway between the village and the monastery 
and there was no crematory at that time. When someone died, they 
would make a pyre for the corpse and light the fire after the funeral 
ceremony; then the villagers would leave, letting the corpse still burn. 
At night, while the fire was still going, the monks would say, “Would 
you like to go to the cemetery? There’s a corpse there,” and two or 
three of us would walk through the field, not on the road, sitting apart 
from each other for only a couple of hours, not all night long. 


The reason that we went to the cemetery was to invoke fear and to 
take in the sight of a burning corpse for contemplation. 
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In the northeastern region, they didn’t use a wooden coffin 
to shield a corpse during a cremation, only a cardboard 
box with wooden frames without the top. The box would be 
put on a pyre made from a pile of wood with two pieces on 
top of the coffin, so during the cremation, the corpse would 
pop up. Keep going to see corpses and take what you see to 
contemplate that someday our body would also be like this. 
Keep developing your contemplation such that it stays in 
the mind. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Supportive Place, 
Supportive People 


at Pa Baan Tad was the first place that I went to stay, and it 

was a blessing to have found such a supportive place and 
supportive people. The location was serene, quiet, solitary, and far 
away from busy activities as well as the bright lights and flashy 
colors. This prevented me from enjoying the pleasure of the senses of 
sight, sound, smell, taste and touch. Luangta, as our teacher, was an 
expert in meditation matters because he had experienced it all and 
emphasized practicing meditation above all other activities. If he had 
to participate in other obligations, he would not linger over them— 
only doing what was necessary. And if it was not required, he would 
find others to participate in those activities instead of the monks or 
novices, so that they could spend as much time as possible on 
meditation. If a monk or a novice put other obligations ahead of 
meditation, Luangta would caution them. If they did not listen to 
him, he would ask them to leave the monastery because it would set 
a bad precedent for others or pull others into those activities so that 
they could not meditate. 


I chose Wat Pa Baan Tad because I wanted such a place. So, when 
I found it, I was okay with having to adjust to the food and accept 
the rules. What it did have was a quiet place where I could stay and 
meditate. After staying for some time, the mind stabilized and felt 
at ease because I had the foundation already. I was starting to 
experience calmness. Even though the calmness hadn’t reached its 
fullest, at least there wasn’t anything pushing me to go here and 
there. The desires had been resisted. It’s not that they had died off 
completely, but their power had been much reduced. 
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Main Sala at Wat Pa Baan Tad 
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In the beginning when I was with Luangta, he wasn’t that well known 
yet, only a few people knew him. Even on Saturdays and Sundays, 
there would be just a few people from the city who drove out to see 
him. Only villagers came on weekdays. That was the time when he 
really had the time for teaching, but to become his students, we had 
to pass the entrance exam. If we couldn’t pass, he wouldn’t accept 
us. So, to be able to learn from him depended on both the students 
and the teacher. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Luangta had always been recognized and believed by everyone at 
the monastery to be an arahant, one who is enlightened. Having 
listened to his teaching, nothing that I heard from his teaching 
contradicted nor confirmed that fact. I did not consider his being 
enlightened or not as an important standard. What was important was 
whether I was enlightened: I examined myself to see whether I was 
suffering, whether I still had Ai/esas and if I could stop them. Just 
knowing these things was sufficient and important for me. 
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Never Thought about Disrobing 


never thought about disrobing, because there was never time to 

think about it. I used to tell myself, “How long have you been 
ordained? If you want to think about leaving the monkhood, think 
about the last three months of being ordained and see if you can go 
for three more months before revisiting the thought.” Those were 
fleeting thoughts that I prepared myself to think just in case a real 
thought of disrobing should ever occur. Ever since I had experienced 
the taste of Dhamma, and knew that happiness is in samadhi and 
not anywhere else, I never really thought about leaving the 
monkhood. Otherwise, why would I have gone to Wat Pa Baan Tad? 
Why would I have ordained? If such a thought would have come 
up, after I was ordained a full year, I would reconsider the direction 
that I should be taking. I would remind myself that going back to 
the secular world meant going back to school or finding a job; once 
the options became clear, and the path to follow became apparent— 
there were no better options. That was the conclusion, and with such 
reasoning, I accepted the conclusion. 


Whether a monk will disrobe depends mainly on his meditation 
practice. If he doesn’t meditate and lets his thoughts run wild, 
of course the thought of disrobing would come up very quickly. 
However, if he uses mindfulness to control the mind by repeating 
Buddho all the time, then there won’t be gaps for thought. Or, if 
some should arise, he should then consider that death can happen at 
any time. Even if he disrobes, he might die right afterwards. If he 
marries and has a family, he can still die at any time. People tend 
to forget about death and think that they can hold on to each other 
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forever, but actually they can be separated at any time because of 
death. The Lord Buddha taught us to constantly recall death, so that 
we can see the danger which is always waiting for us. If our house 
is on fire, why are we still partying in it? Wouldn’t it be better 
to quickly leave the house? This body of ours has to get old, get 
sick and die. Why are we still in doubt over this, using the body 
to find happiness when we know that any day now we can’t use 
it anymore? Therefore, we should keep on recollecting the divine 
messengers’. Then we will not be negligent. 





> The four divine messengers are the elderly, the ill, the dying and the ascetics who demonstrate the 
truth about life and teach us the importance of spiritual cultivation. 
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Stay Here If You Would Like to 


arrived at the monastery in April. In June, right before the beginning 

of the rains retreat, Luangta considered whom he would allow to 
stay on during the rains retreat. That year, he accepted Phra Sudjai 
(Ven. Ajahn Sudjai Tantamano) who had been ordained two years 
before me at Wat Asokaram, where he had stayed the first year. During 
the second year he went up to Wat Pa Baan Tad, but Luangta did 
not allow him to stay during the rains retreat, so he went to stay at 
Ven. Ajahn On Yansiri’s monastery. Immediately after the kathina 
ceremony, when the rains retreat was over, he came right back to 
Wat Pa Baan Tad because he was determined to stay at the 
monastery. When he arrived, Luangta did not let him know if he 
would be accepted for the next rains retreat until right before the 
rains retreat began; so he was accepted the same year as I was after 
being ordained for 2 years. I had been ordained for one year at that 
point. 


Also staying at Wat Pa Baan Tad then were Ven. Ajahn Boonmee 
Paripunno, Ven. Ajahn Lee Kusalataro. Phra Wanchai (Ven. Ajahn 
Wanchai Wijitto) had not arrived yet as he came two years after me in 
1977 though he still did not stay there permanently. Phra Dick (Ven. 
Ajahn Dick Stlaratano), an American monk, also came to stay two 
years after me. I was closer to Phra Sudjai because our kutis were 
next to each other and we sat next to each other at meal time. Phra 
Boonmee (Ven. Ajahn Boonmee Dhammarato), who is currently 
staying at Wat Tum Tao also came after me. Although we had the 
same number of rains, because I had been ordained a few months 
before him, he would sit after me and walk behind me during alms 
round. 
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On that day, before Luangta gave the Dhamma talk, he chose the 
monks who would be staying on for the rains retreat. He said, “You 
may stay,” or “You may not stay,” and when he got to me, he kept his 
cards close to his chest. Instead, he asked, “You, from Wat Bowon, 
do you remember we had an agreement on the first day you arrived? 
Your stay was to be temporary, which meant that you would not be 
staying on.” He left it at that, so I resigned myself to the fact that I 
would not stay; I would have to leave and so be it. 


After that, he gave an hour-long Dhamma talk. At the end of the 
meeting, when he got up to pay respect to the Buddha, he said “You, 
from Wat Bowon, if you’d like to stay, you certainly may.” 


When he approved my stay, the monks who were already staying there 
permanently came up to congratulate me. That year, Luangta only 
accepted 4 monks; some had to leave. He was very selective because 
having too many monks could be problematic in overseeing how they 
practiced meditation. If the numbers were small, Luangta was able 
to watch over everyone and recognize them by face. He could take 
care of them in all ways and the quality of the monks would be better. 
Besides, if we get anything easily, we would not see the value of it. 
Anything that takes us a lot of difficulty to get, we then take care of. 


Once Luangta allowed me to stay at Wat Pa Baan Tad, I stayed there 
for a long time because I had found a good place to meditate. A great 
bonus was having Luangta as a teacher who gave us many methods 
that we could not find in books or if we did, the explanations were 
not as detailed as when we applied them in reality. 
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Cannot Go Anywhere 
for the First Five Rains Retreats 


he vinaya states that, in the first five years after monks have 

ordained, they have to stay with their teacher. This same 
regulation was followed at Wat Pa Baan Tad: we could not go 
anywhere except for unavoidable reasons such as the death of a 
parent. 


If anyone wanted to travel to this or to that quiet spot, Luangta would 
not allow it. For example, a monk of two rains would not be able 
to travel unless Luangta saw that he had the capacity and that the 
trip would bring benefit. There was a monk who had two or three 
rains and was pestering Luangta for permission to go wandering on 
dhutanga. Finally, Luangta said “If you go, don’t come back.” Luangta 
considered the practitioner’s mind as core, and not how many rains 
he had. Even if a monk had the requisite five rains, if Luangta 
thought that he wasn’t ready, Luangta would not let him leave, 
because the trip would ruin him and he might end up disrobing. Such 
a monk, kept in the monastery, could at least keep learning from his 
teacher. 


It was also more peaceful and secluded at the monastery. If one’s 
practice had been well established, then it would not be necessary to 
go anywhere else. But the mind doesn’t like to stay at the same place 
for long, because it becomes bored, and wants someplace new. The 
mind therefore tricks us into thinking going somewhere else will be 
better. But the truth is that staying with the teacher is best. Staying 
with Luangta was like being one of his children. Luangta took care 
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of everything. He made sure that we were comfortable and that we 
did not have to participate in unnecessary activities. 


This is why, when we were first ordained, we needed to stay put 
because kilesas tend to want to take us elsewhere. We have to 
conquer this wanting first because if it kept dragging us around, there 
would be no stopping. Thus the vinaya demands that we stay with 
the first teacher for five years. All the monks staying with Luangta 
during my time there knew that once they started their stay, they had 
to remain for the entire five-year duration. Except for the morning 
alms round, they were not to go anywhere else because there were 
no invitations at that time. 


If we could remember that Luangta was our true teacher and that 
staying with him would be beneficial, we would be able to endure. 
If he did not want us there, he would probably ask the police to take 
us away. He always said things to provoke us to test how much our 
minds could endure. If we did something incorrectly, he would say 
whatever he had to say. Ifhe held back, that would be to our detriment. 
He therefore tested our minds to see if we could take the abrasiveness. 
So, if we reflected on the benefits we were deriving now that we were 
staying with Luangta, we could endure and become more resilient 
through his efforts. Without endurance, the spiritual perfections or 
parami cannot be cultivated. Having khanti pdrami or patience is 
a must, understand? Without it, we will be torn to pieces when we 
encounter Mara. There has to be Mara to compel us to cultivate our 
parami for protection; we cultivate khanti so we will not suffer. 
Wisdom hasn’t yet arisen, so if we want to be smart, we have to look 
for suffering. When we face suffering, we will have to find the way 
to solve it. Only then can wisdom arise. 
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Wisdom isn’t something that others can give to us. While they can 
teach us, it remains words and external knowledge. But when it comes 
to the crunch, we have to make wisdom arise ourselves. We can take 
what we have learnt as a means to give rise to wisdom, but we have 
to do the work. If we didn’t face suffering, we wouldn’t have to find 
a solution. Similarly, if we didn’t have to take an exam, we wouldn’t 
study. Only when we have to take an exam, would we have to figure 
out how best to tackle it. After thinking it through, we can then take 
the exam. This is wisdom. When suffering arises, we solve it by 
extinguishing the suffering in our mind. This is wisdom that knows 
that this particular suffering will not arise again within us. We 
resolve suffering using wisdom. So whoever wants to develop 
wisdom must then look for suffering. If they look for happiness, 
they will only get xAi/esas: confusion, attachment and craving for 
happiness to last. But there isn’t any happiness that can last; it can 
change at any time. 
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Kutis at the Monastery 


n the olden days at Baan Tad, the Autis were built in a cleared 

piece of land without being shaded by trees so that they would 
allow air to circulate. If we wanted coolness, we would have to make 
a platform in the forest with four posts and a roof. Old monks’ robes 
were used for the walls. The platform would be a simple structure 
that was easier to keep clean than a Auti and just large enough to lie 
down or sit and meditate. Being located in the shady woods, it would 
stay cool and could be used a lot during the dry season. When it got 
too humid during the rainy season, we would have to stay more in 
the airy location of the kuti. 


In the beginning of my time at the monastery, I stayed at the 
reception kuti which had no path for walking meditation. I had to 
walk along the public paths and sometimes it seemed that I was 
blocking the walkways. 


Ven. Ajahn Lee was staying at the monastery that year as well. He 
built a platform behind his kuti and made a path for meditation into 
the deeper woods. He noticed that I was walking in front of my kuti 
and it didn’t look very private, so he was kind enough to let me use his 
platform in the woods for meditation during the day and come out to 
the kuti to sleep at night. I did stay overnight at the platform once in 
a while because it presented challenges; I found that if I stayed there 
when it was too humid, I would run a fever which then dissipated 
after a couple of days when I returned to sleep in the more airy kuti. 
It made me realize that the weather can make the body sick, though 
I was lucky enough not to have come down with malaria. 
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I moved three times during my stay at Baan Tad. The first Awti that 
I stayed in during the rains retreat was for guests. As guests came 
after the vassa (rains retreat) was over, I was moved to a kuti that had 
just been vacated by a monk who was staying there during the vassa. 
This kuti was a small wooden hut over 4 posts, with a tin roof that 
had a low 2-3 step staircase. The third kuti I was in was a bit higher 
with 4-5 steps—one of the standard Autis at Wat Pa Baan Tad. There 
used to be two models of this type of Auti: one with and one without 
a bathroom. The one I was in had no bathroom because the ones that 
had a bathroom usually housed older monks such as Ven. Ajahn Lee 
or Ven. Ajahn Pana. This latter set up was that there was a veranda 
that connected the living quarters with the bathroom, each with its 
own door. All the Autis were located in a clearing so that the trees 
would not fall down on them, and they were rather hot during the day. 


During the time that I had a platform in the woods, there was a time 
that I stayed at the platform full time because I did not think it was 
necessary to stay in the kuti. The platform that I inherited was on a 
quiet path, and there was a gate at the main path that I thought gave 
me plenty of privacy because nobody would go by while I meditated. 


In the early days of Baan Tad, each monk, including me, had the use 
of both a kuti and a platform retreat in the woods to escape the heat 
of the day to practice sitting or walking meditation, only coming 
back to practice at the Auti at night. However, later, as more and more 
monks came to stay at the monastery, we had to choose either the 
kuti or the platform. 
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Kruba Ajahns Trained at Wat Pa Baan Tad 





Ven. Ajahn Dick Silaratano 





Ven. Ajahn Singtong Dhammavaro Ven. Ajahn Boonmee Paripunno 


- - 9) 
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AMA 


Ven. Ajahn Lee Kusalataro Ven. Ajahn Sudjai Tantamano 








Ven. Ajahn Boonmee Dhammarato Ven. Ajahn Wanchai Wijitto 
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Depending on Yourself 
for Everything 


he rules for monks were that we had to learn to do everything by 

ourselves, so we had to depend on ourselves for all tasks from 
morning alms to cleaning the Auti and washing our robes. We all 
had to learn to cure the alms bowl and cut and sew the robes. These 
rules were created to develop diligence, to eliminate laziness, and 
to instill self-reliance; not having to depend on others so that we 
could be anywhere without trouble. Forest monks could make things 
that were scarce such as the alms bowl rest or even toothpicks. 


The toothpicks were pretty hard to make. We started out with a large 
piece of wood, cut it to the right size and hammered it so the ends 
would break; then we split the wood, whittled it into shape, and 
sanded one end into a sharp point. The other end would be used as 
a toothbrush because the herbal wood that we used had medicinal 
properties for healing teeth. In the country in those days, the folks 
didn’t have the money to buy toothbrushes and toothpaste like city 
folks. The monks would use a type of wood called Khota. A month or 
two before the rains retreat, they would start making the toothpicks. 
It was a tradition to make some for the teachers. It took a long time, 
even an hour, to make one toothpick that would be used for only a 
couple of minutes and then thrown away. Luangta usually used the 
toothpick end briefly on the teeth, used the tooth brush end, and then 
broke it and used it to scrape the tongue. 
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Never Used a Towel 


ver since I have been ordained, I have not used a towel after 
bathing. I usually put the robe right on and it dries the body, then 
the robe would dry as well. 


We often waste our time with useless practices, so I tried to reduce 
them methodically by asking the question whether those things were 
necessary. I tried to find the reasons why we use a towel. When after 
a bath, we get wet. But if we brush our hands lightly over the wetness 
and put on the robe, we can be dry without using a towel. Using 
a towel meant that we would have to acquire one and waste our 
time washing it, but a monk can put on the shoulder robe that can 
accomplish the same end. When I study the monk’s way of life, I find 
that it’s compatible with my own demeanor. 
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Monastic Routines 
at Wat Pa Baan Tad 


he monks’ routines began in the morning, going down to the 

sala to prepare the seats for the meals and polishing its floor with 
coconut shells. The sala floor was covered with wax that had been 
heated up with kerosene so when it was walked on, the footprints 
that were left on it had to be polished with coconut shells every 
morning and evening. Everybody had to participate, so we had to get 
there on time; otherwise, it would look like we were taking advantage 
of others if we arrived late. We began to polish all together and then 
swept the floor. When this chore was finished, we would put on the 
robes to go for the morning alms. 


After the alms and the meal were finished, we washed the bowls, 
helped clean the sala, and then returned to our Auti to meditate until 
2 o’clock in the afternoon when we had coffee, tea, or fruit juices if 
we wanted. We cleaned the sala again, drew water from the well into 
buckets in a wagon, and went around the monastery to fill the jars 
in the restrooms, kutis, and all other locations. We would return to 
our kutis to take a bath and continue to practice walking and sitting 
meditation until it was time to go to sleep—no more than four hours 
because that was all we needed. Then we would get up and begin the 
morning routines all over again until it was time for the morning alms. 
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In the monastery where monks were seriously practicing 
meditation, we didn’t see each other much at all. We only 
came out for common activities such as morning alms, 
eating, sweeping and cleaning. When we did that, it wasn’t 
really a group activity because we each did our part 
without talking to each other: those who had sweeping duty 
just swept, those who needed to polish the floor, polished, and 
those who had to dust, dusted. After we finished, we would 
go back to our own duty of walking and sitting meditation, 
or reading Dhamma books. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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At Luangta’s monastery, in the early days, there was no 
construction or anything. The monks were expected to just 
meditate, except after the rains retreat, monks might be 
repairing the kutis or building a couple of new ones. Luangta 
didn’t want us to do too much, only what was necessary. We 
had to adhere to a specific schedule, keeping the job moving 
along to finish as soon as possible. We would stop in the 
evening to go back to meditation. These other tasks were 
just secondary, the main job was to practice meditation. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Monastic Routines as a Means 
to Help Build Mindfulness 


outines for monks were used as a means to help us develop 

mindfulness because staying idle would make the mind be too 
distracted—to chit chat, to find something to eat or drink, etc. This 
forest monastery was strict about routines to develop diligence as 
well as to prevent us from thinking the wrong thoughts. These could 
still pose problems, even for those who could meditate. 


When I was at Baan Tad, I was not that interested in making brooms, 
toothpicks or the like. I didn’t quite possess the dexterity required. 
What I could do was bind the brooms, as long as they were usable. 
This was because I was only interested in developing my meditation. 
Even though he never said anything, Luangta apparently was aware 
of this. For example, he would chase me away when I was sometimes 
helping to build kutis or a sala. If a person’s mind has come inside, 
Luangta would not make the person do work. But for people whose 
minds liked to go out, Luangta would find lots of work for them, so 
that their minds would not be distracted. Usually, when they were 
ordained, monks really didn’t know how to meditate so they had to 
participate in the duties and various work projects in the monastery. 
But Luangta’s monks, having practiced, would prefer to be in 
solitude instead. This was because the mind that has come inside sees 
the value of the calmness of the mind. External work is therefore 
seen as a coarse activity, which would not lead to peace of mind, but 
would instead destroy it. 
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No Electricity at the Wat 


n those days there was no electricity at Wat Pa Baan Tad. However, 

later when there were more activities that involved laypeople 
who came to make merit, electricity was installed in the common 
areas such as the kitchen and the sala. Electricity, which was looked 
at as a tool of the kilesas, was not available in the kutis because it 
would bring in craving for the senses of sight, sound, smell, taste 
and touch, through the use of refrigerators, TVs, radios, and other 
things. If they were let in, it would be as if we lit a fire to burn our 
kuti, burning the mind with lust, passion, greed, anger, and delusion. 
Therefore, Luangta was adamant about not allowing electricity. He 
used the name “Devadatta” for television because “Devadatta” was 
the one who tried to destroy Buddhism. So during the time that I was 
at Baan Tad, we had no electricity, no newspapers, no radio—nothing 
of that type. We only had walking meditation, sitting meditation, 
and other activities pertaining to monkhood such as morning alms, 
sweeping and cleaning the courtyard and the sala. These were the only 
activities for the monks at Baan Tad because they could enable us 
to reach the path to nibbdana. To involve ourselves with the world 
through the senses of sight, sound, smell, taste and touch would be like 
leaving the monkhood to immerse ourselves back into those sensual 
pleasures again. Our teacher was very protective about keeping out 
all links that would destroy the peace and sever the concentration 
of the meditators. Thus, by cutting out electricity, these distractions 
would have a harder time becoming part of our lives. 


It is imperative that those who ordain adjust to their current 
environment. To avoid suffering, we have to accept the lowest 
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and worst quality of life possible. Once we can do that, then 
we’re able to adjust to any condition no matter how bad it 
might be. The reason that Wat Pa Baan Tad did not have electricity 
or piped-in water was to train us to adjust our body and mind to the 
reality of life. 


A real monk has to reside in the forest, exercising 
restraint over the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and body. 
Monks in yellow robes shouldn’t just roam about and 
do whatever the laypeople do, the way we see nowadays 
in the newspapers where photos are posted of monks 
at inappropriate places and criticized. While it has 
become more common and those monks do not seem 
to be bothered by it, in the old days these occurrences 
would have been scandalous. The reason that Luangta 
did not permit us to accept invitations was to protect 
us from being exposed to the lure of sensuality. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Losses Outweigh Gains 


onks who are strict and intense in their practices would not 

accept invitation for activities outside the monastery. During 
my time at Baan Tad, Luangta did not permit monks to accept 
outside invitations because he did not want them to go out and be 
taken in by temptations. When monks go outside of the monastery, 
they see, hear, and smell the surrounding secular world which 
could invoke desires that might take days to get under control 
after coming back to the monastery because those worldly images 
remain in the mind for a long time. Luangta, therefore, forbade 
the monks from accepting outing invitations because the losses 
outweighed the gains. The monk might bless his family and friends 
for just a little bit; then he himself would have to deal with the 
temptations and the disturbances that might lead to the thought of 
leaving the monkhood long after. It was not worth it. 


Monks and novices who had yet to grasp the principles of being 
ordained and went outside the monastery, would either leave 
the monkhood or remain in ordination—but not as real monks 
because the temptation through the eyes, ears, nose, tongue and 
body would not be under control. Without control of these 
temptations, the mind would be filled with sensual and greedy desires 
instead of mental peace. 
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How “Dhamma Book 
for Self-Preparation” and 
“Where is the Religion” Came to Be 


he first year that I stayed at Baan Tad, a layperson who was in 

the final stage of cancer and had only six months to live asked 
Luangta for permission to stay at Baan Tad so that she could prepare 
to die. Luangta said that if she intended to practice meditation, she 
could come and stay. However, if she wanted to bring a doctor and 
medicines to continue treatment, she’d better not. The woman was 
brave enough to come and stay alone without further treatment so that 
she would just concentrate on meditation. Luangta was very kind to 
her and spent almost every night teaching her for 90 days. He only 
skipped those lessons when he had to give Dhamma talks at the sala 
or had obligations outside the monastery. This was unprecedented 
ever since the monastery was established: it was the first and only 
time that Luangta had ever spent time in the kitchen area to teach a 
layperson at this personal level. 


He taught this layperson to separate the body from the mind and how 
to deal with suffering. When pain arises, control the mind to make it 
calm or use wisdom to separate the one in pain and the one knowing 
the pain. The one in pain is the body and it is not bothered by the 
pain. Instead, the one knowing the pain is bothered, because it wants 
the pain to stop. But the pain will still be there whether we want it 
or not. When there is desire, there will be suffering. If there was no 
desire, there would be no suffering. There would be equanimity and 
we could stay with the pain without any desire for it to go away. If 
it goes, it goes. If it doesn’t go, then stay with it. This layperson was 
able to practice until her mind had the strength and tranquility to 
accept pain and death. 
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Later on some laypeople asked Luangta to publish the teachings. 
After being asked several times, he finally gave the permission, and 
that is where the materials for the two books, Dhamma Book for 
Self-Preparation and Where is the Religion came from. 


At first, Luangta did not give his permission. He said that these 
Dhamma talks were too strong, because they were about preparing 
oneself to fight pain at the time of dying. Luangta didn’t want to 
disseminate these teachings to the general public who hadn’t 
practiced because they wouldn’t be able to benefit from them. It would 
be like giving spicy curry to a child who would shake his head after 
one bite and not want any more. However, if the curry were given to 
an adult who likes spicy food, he’d be hooked after taking the first 
bite and then would receive its benefits. This was because Luangta 
emphasized the pain of the body. He emphasized meditation to fight 
the pain. He taught how the pain would be and how to find a way to 
fight it. 
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The Heart of 
Luangta’s Teachings 


isdom Develops Samadhi, a book that completely 

encompasses Luangta’s teachings, has been translated 
into English so foreigners can understand and appreciate it and 
is now available internationally. It is considered the heart of 
meditation practice that covers in great detail si/a (morality), 
samadhi (concentration), and panda (wisdom). He also explains 
how wisdom develops samadhi because most people think that 
they can use the mantra Buddho alone to calm the mind. However, 
when Buddho cannot conquer it, wisdom also needs to be used. This 
was why he called the method Wisdom Develops Samadhi. 


If you want the heart of Luangta’s teachings, then read Wisdom 
Develops Samadhi because it contains the heart of what he was 
teaching. In it, he explains in full the complete details of sila 
(morality), samadhi (concentration), upacdra samadhi (access 
concentration), appand samadhi (full concentration), and panna 
(wisdom). 
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It is a blessing to have a good teacher because we can depend on 
him for encouragement and guidance in our meditation practice. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Encouragement from 
Dhamma Talks 


hile I was at Baan Tad, Luangta trained the monks when his 

schedule permitted, usually once every four or five days. In 
the evening, just before it was dark, he would ask the monks on 
duty at the sala to call all the monks for a meeting. There was no 
drum or bell or any other signal—only word of mouth. When the 
word about Luangta calling for a meeting came, everyone would 
drop what he was doing, grab his sitting cloth, flashlight, and outer 
robe, then rush to the sala because Luangta would be waiting there 
already. It would not be proper to let the teacher wait for us. The 
ones arriving first would arrange the seats and light the incense and 
candles. We had no electricity, so there was no microphone. During 
the Dhamma talk there would only be two lit candles. There were 
more than 10 monks and novices and we would all sit in front of 
Luangta, who would talk just loudly enough for us all to hear. 


Normally he would give two rounds of Dhamma talks. The first one 
would have to do with the normal practicing Dhamma, after which 
he would say “Alright, Than Pafifia, explain to all your friends.” At 
that time, there were five or six foreign monks so Ven. Ajahn Pana 
would spend about 10 minutes going over Luangta’s Dhamma talk. 
While waiting, Luangta would be drinking water and chewing betel 
nut and the other monks would be meditating until Ven. Ajahn Panfia 
finished translating. Once the first round had finished, the second 
round would be more conversational—talking about his meditation 
experiences such as how he could meditate through the night, how 
and what he did to fight fear, about his stay with Ven. Ajahn Mun, 
and other miscellaneous knowledge which lasted another 45 minutes. 
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We usually spent an hour and a half to two hours each time, after 
which we would return to our own kutis to continue walking and 
sitting meditation. 


During the Dhamma talks, we could not move until they were over 
and had to deal with the pain. If we concentrated on the Dhamma 
talks, the pain would not be as acute. If we had no concentration 
while listening and paid attention to the pain, it would escalate 
because the mind kept building it up. 


When Luangta gave a Dhamma talk, it was as if he was giving 
concentrated tutoring, because he would cover everything 
completely: from sila, samadhi, and panna up to liberation (vimutti) 
and the development of these. His teachings were so clear that I greatly 
benefited from them, because I did not have to feel my way around 
by myself. Learning by reading books, one still had to find one’s 
way around, but it was still better than having no books at all. It 
would be easy to get lost through misunderstanding just like a person 
who did not know how to read a map reading it upside down 
placing the north where the south should be. Similarly, having a good 
teacher could alert us when we went down the wrong path. If we got 
stuck somewhere, he would tell us what it was like to be stuck here, 
and what it was like to be stuck there. 


Hearing Luangta’s Dhamma talks continuously was a good 
reminder for us to see which direction to take. The minds of 
practitioners often fell into traps throughout the practice. Once being 
able to attain samadhi, they tended to become addicted to peace 
and tranquility and got stuck at this state. After withdrawal from 
samadhi, they didn’t carry on their investigation and contemplation 
of Dhamma. Instead, they resumed their worldly activities and 
their mind ended up becoming restless. They would then re-enter 
samadhi, yet they failed to develop panna, or wisdom. Luangta always 
reminded us that after withdrawing from samadhi, we should proceed 
on the wisdom path by contemplating asubha: to quell our sensual 
desires by investigating the body to see that it is unattractive and just 
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garbage. Apart from the five external parts of the body—including 
head-hair, body-hair, nails, teeth, and skin—there were also internal 
constituents hidden under the skin, such as flesh, tendons, ligaments, 
bones and organs. We have to see all these with wisdom, because 
the naked eye cannot see through skin. But wisdom can penetrate 
through when we have the ability to set up the images of the organs 
in our mind. 


Whenever I heard the Dhamma talks, I was very encouraged by them 
and would go back to do many hours of walking meditation. On days 
without the Dhamma talk, an hour of walking meditation would 
wear me out. I would get tired and had no desire to keep on walking. 
The encouragement from Dhamma talks made such a difference but 
would wane after a few days, and that was why Luangta called for a 
teaching session often. 
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Being Strict 


t Wat Pa Baan Tad, if it was not the time to come out to the sala 

or to get hot water from our own kuti area, we were not allowed 
to do so because this means we were deceived by the kilesas. Luangta 
would chase us away. 


The pana (juices or hot/cold drink) break was allowed only once daily. 
Luangta would come around to check to make sure that we finished 
as soon as possible and returned to our own kuti because to have a 
conversation, at best, could make the mind wander and at worst, could 
start a discussion. So Luangta would keep coming around to check 
on us. While seeing us there on his first round was okay, if he came 
around a second time and still saw us there, he would ask what we 
were still doing there. If this happened, it would be best to leave at 
once; otherwise, we would likely be scolded. 


Luangta also patrolled very quietly around the monastery regularly, 
so we would not hear him coming to see if there were a conversation 
going on in any kuti or if anyone was drinking tea or coffee during 
the meditation times. If he saw multiple pairs of shoes in front of 
a kuti, he would know that monks were socializing and would break 
it up. Also, we were not supposed to be sleeping during that time 
either as sleeping too much was not allowed. After Ven. Ajahn Mun 
passed away, Luangta went to stay at Huay Sai for four years. He 
was especially strict with the monks who went along with him during 
that time. If they did not meditate, they did not last there. 
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We have to depend on the Dhamma that Luangta showed us and try 
to apply it when practicing meditation so that it would be developed 
in our mind. Once we have it here, we will be able to end suffering 
and stress. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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“Why are you still here? How long do you need to eat? Why 
aren’t you back walking or sitting meditation by now?” 
Luangta would always be strict with how we spent our time. He did 
not want us to waste time, but to keep meditating and cultivating 
our mind. Taking too long for eating and chit chatting is just useless 
activity. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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In addition, Luangta did not allow the monks to receive any 
secular news from outside: no radio, TV, newspapers, and of course, 
had mobile phones been developed then, they would not have been 
allowed. When we read the news, the mind cooks up thoughts and 
stories, making us forget the mantra, Buddho. The mind that is 
proliferating thoughts won’t be able to reach calmness. But it can be 
done if we know the factors that lead calmness to arise. The factors 
are: staying alone in solitude and staying far away from things that 
will bother the mind and pull it into thinking about this or that. We 
have to stay in a monastery, in the forest or in the mountains, and 
with a teacher. We should be alone most of the time except when we 
have to perform our duties, because the body still needs taking care 
of, like keeping it clean and giving it food. We also have to carry out 
monastic routines like cleaning up and putting things away properly. 
But when carrying out these duties, we should not be chatting with 
others. Everyone should perform their tasks by themselves and with 
mindfulness. If we can live like this, then achieving the result can 
be guaranteed. 
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The Value of Teachers 
Who Have Realized the Truth 


n the past, laypeople dared not enter Luangta’s monastery out of 

fear of his fierceness. They would come for the annual Kathina 
ceremony, make their offerings, receive the blessing, and then leave. 
They did not dare to stay for the night. So Baan Tad was very quiet 
in those days. 


Staying with a teacher who had experience helped me gain much 
knowledge. I learned various methods and stratagems for fasting, 
fighting fear, and dealing with suffering. I also learned the details 
about the various levels of attainment. 


Listening to the Dhamma talks from an enlightened person is 
very different from listening to teachers who are not enlightened. 
The differences are in the precision of the teachings and the 
encouragement one gets from listening to them. Those who had 
still not succeeded in their practice could teach only from their 
imagination. They speak lacking confidence and clarity and their 
listeners are left unassured about following their teachings. It is not 
the same when listening to the Lord Buddha or the arahants who 
speak with confidence and clarity. Their listeners are, therefore, left 
with no doubt or uncertainty. 


So, this is the benefit of staying with teachers who have attained 
enlightenment. They know the way of practice, so they know when 
we are doing it wrong and can warn us to stop. If we don’t stay with 
those who have practiced, we’d never know, because we’d continue 
with our old ways, thinking they were alright. Our teacher is the 
Dhamma. If we talk back when they are teaching us, that is just 
displaying our kilesas. If we want to argue with our teachers, then 
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we shouldn’t stay and learn from them. Our teachers didn’t beg us 
to come learn from them. So, if we decide to learn from them, this 
means we should accept their Dhamma. If we argue, the moment we 
speak, it is just the Ailesas coming out. At least we should listen to 
what the teacher has to say and consider it. 


Depending on the individuals they are teaching, teachers will use 
different strategies to train and to guide them, always within 
reason. If we have doubts, we can ask them at the appropriate time. 
While they are still talking, we should not interrupt them. The 
questions should be based on reason and ought to be regarding the 
practice. We should not ask silly questions based simply on our 
feelings, or to express our opinions that things should be this way or 
that way. We should not think like this. If we have such opinions, we 
should just keep them to ourselves. 


In order to practice meditation, we need a teacher in the beginning 
to continually guide and encourage us. We must have calmness as 
a foundation before we go off on our own to seek seclusion to 
experience the real thing, just like entering the examination hall. 
If we have sutamaya-pannd (wisdom resulting from study) and 
cintamaya-panna (wisdom resulting from reflection) and want to test 
our level of bhavandmaya-panna (wisdom resulting from mental 
development), then we have to be alone and enter the examination 
hall. This is an advanced practice that requires sufficient mindfulness, 
concentration, and wisdom as protection before our teacher will let 
us do it. If we are still deficient, we should not attempt it because 
we would be like an infant who still needs our parents to support, 
guide and teach us. When we have grown up and are able to depend 
on ourselves, then we can go off on our own little by little. This 
is, therefore, the value of having a teacher. When we describe our 
problems to him, he can tell us the solutions immediately. Our mind 
is still not good enough. It still doesn’t have wisdom. What it has are 
the kilesas which continue to disparage us and make us discouraged, 
weary, and unmotivated to practice. But if we stay with a teacher, he 
will always be around to guide us. 
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People tend to be afraid to think about death. However, 
to do it has real benefits because it helps us become less 
deluded. We are deluded in being attached to various 
things that we will lose one day. We think that [this 
body] is our self so we do not want it to die. However, 
if we keep thinking about it, we will get to the truth 
that will help us let go, not being attached, so when 
the time comes for the parting, we will not suffer. This 
is the point where wisdom arises. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Chapter 5 


Entering the Stream of Practice 


When we contemplate with wisdom, 
we discover that the thing that dies is not us. 
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We Can Make It 


ne year, while I was at Baan Tad, it got really cold. The 

temperature went down to as low as six degrees Celsius but 
we still had to go out for morning alms. At that time the road was 
still laterite gravel and not paved with asphalt. In the mornings, we 
had to walk barefoot during alms round. Every step on the gravel felt 
like stepping on chunks of ice. It was excruciating, but when we saw 
Luangta, who was much older than we were, doing it, we pushed on. 
It was good training. 


If we didn’t have such a strong leader to demonstrate how to deal 
with such discomfort, nobody would have done it. We had him as 
our example because he had gone through everything, and his mind 
stayed so calm that things like that didn’t bother him. His mind was 
not concerned about what happened to his body or feelings. His mind 
only acknowledged the pain, but it did not let the feeling manifest 
itself in thoughts like, “Oh! So much pain, I can’t take it anymore!” 
It didn’t add anything like that. The mind would just note the pain 
and then let it go. It’s just pain. The difference is in how the mind 
is conditioned—using Dhamma or kilesas. If it is conditioned by 
the kilesas, then the mind will be disturbed by the pain. If it uses 
Dhamma, then it will be okay. 
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One Strategy to 
Torture the Kilesas 


iving with other meditators showed me many strategies for 

eliminating the ki/esas. One I learned at Baan Tad was fasting. 
In the beginning, I just noticed that some monks sitting near me kept 
disappearing from time to time. I thought they had gone home or were 
attending to personal business somewhere. When I asked another 
monk about this, he said they were fasting. When that happened, those 
who were fasting did not have to come out for the normal activities, 
such as going out for morning alms or participating in joint tasks. 
They only had to take care of their personal space because they were 
focused on solitude, not having to be distracted by sights, sounds, 
smells, tastes and tactile sensations. When fasting, they would only 
meditate. 


When I first read Luangta’s book Patipadd - Venerable Acariya Mun’s 
Path of Practice, he explained the benefits of fasting, but I never tried 
it while meditating at home, thinking that I was pretty good to be 
able to eat only one meal a day. However, when I saw other monks 
at the monastery fasting, I was encouraged to try it to see its effects. 


Fasting sets up the situation of suffering from hunger. When hunger 
has arisen, there are two ways to quell it: finding something to eat or 
stopping our mind. Fasting means that we would not find food to quell 
the hunger, so the only way to do it is by meditating to gain peace of 
mind, because 90% of hunger comes from the mind, not the body. The 
body only provides a tenth of the intensity of the hunger, but if the 
mind even begins to think about food, saliva already begins to flow. 
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So when we fast, it is like a boxer who enters the ring, no longer 
just hitting the punching bag. We are now fighting with passions and 
desires, so we cannot take it easy. We have to be very strict with 
sitting and walking meditation. If we get tired when doing sitting 
meditation, we need to get up to do walking meditation instead 
until we are worn out, and then go back to sitting meditation again. 
Fasting also helps us to try harder because then we are like a boxer 
in the arena: you cannot just stand around awkwardly, but have to 
bring out all your skills and techniques to fight in order to not get 
knocked down. 


When I fasted and created a condition of suffering from hunger, I 
had to find a way to fight it, and that was only through meditation. 
Sitting meditation could calm my mind and my hunger would go 
away so that I could do walking meditation with ease. However, after 
a little while, the strength of my samadhi would wane and thoughts 
about food would begin to proliferate again, so I had to go back 
to sitting meditation until the mind calmed down and the hunger 
disappeared again. I would sit until my body was tired, change to 
walking meditation, and continue to meditate like that all day and 
all night. I could not lie down to go to sleep because hunger would 
come back, so I did not want to sleep. My mind had to be continually 
controlled by mindfulness and wisdom. Sometimes I had to consider 
food as being disgusting so I could stop imagining things about food. 
When I considered it like this, the desire to eat food would reduce. 
Or sometimes, I had to pressure the mind to resist the thoughts and 
bring out the Dhamma, which meant developing sati, samadhi and 
panna. But, when I relaxed my efforts, the Ai/esas came out again 
and went out of control. 


For example, on days that I got sleepy after the meal, when I returned 
to the kuti, | wanted to put my head down on a pillow instead of 
doing walking or sitting meditation. If I started to do sitting 
meditation, after a short time my head would drop. In this way, 
fasting supported my perseverance. I would alternate my routine and 
fast sometimes for three days, sometimes five days, then go back to 
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The mind mainly gets disturbed by bodily issues, not by 
much else. 


During fasting, the hunger pangs would be so severe. If I 
stayed still, the mind would keep thinking about food all the 
time causing acute suffering. I had to douse it with sitting 
meditation to calm my mind. Once the mind was calm, the 
thoughts about food would disappear so I realized that most 
of my hunger really came from my mind. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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eating for two days, and then back to fasting again. Meanwhile, I 
would watch my body because too much fasting can hurt the stomach. 


Another good thing about fasting was that before I began doing it, 
I would feel hungry in the evening and start to think about food. 
However, once I had been fasting for a while, I would stop thinking 
so much about food because if I could go without food for three or 
four days and still be okay, not eating anything in the evening should 
not be a problem. Also, after fasting for three or four days, everything 
would taste good, even just plain rice. So fasting was good for me 
because it helped me meditate diligently. 


Over a period of two years, I used a fasting technique where I would 
alternate between fasting and eating. I tried to see how long I would 
be able to fast and the longest was nine days, after which my mind 
was not so good. It didn’t think about meditating and just wanted 
to sleep because I had no strength. I was exhausted. It didn’t want 
to meditate, it only wanted sleep. At that point I reminded myself 
that I should not fast to beat my own record, but only to boost the 
meditation. If I was too tired to meditate, then I should not be fasting. 
I eventually found that fasting for five to seven days worked best— 
for the first three days the hunger was very bad but, after three days, 
the hunger pains would subside. 


For the fasting monks, Luangta would allow them to drink some 
milk. Back then, there were no milk boxes. We would have sweetened 
condensed milk mixed with Ovaltine. One drink per day prevented 
serious exhaustion. In the afternoon we were allowed to have a pana 
drink, which was usually a cocoa drink, or sometimes Luangta would 
send chocolate to us fasting monks—but never to the non-fasting 
monks. So, during my fasting periods, I would get some chocolate. 
Another benefit of fasting was that I did not have to meet the “Tiger” 
(as we referred to Luangta) at the sala because we had to be on our 
guard all the time during the meal. Sometimes, when monks did not 
want to face the “Tiger,” many would choose to fast. Especially during 
the rains retreat, sometimes half of the monks would disappear from 
the sala to fast so that they could avoid the Tiger’s growls. 
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Medicine 


hen we eat too much, sensuality usually follows. If we take 

pleasure in eating and sleeping well, it encourages sexual 
desires. Eating less reduces thoughts about sexual pleasure; thus, 
fasting or reducing our food intake helps us by decreasing sensual 
cravings, reducing laziness, and forcing us to meditate. For me, when 
I was going through suffering, I would meditate to gain peace of 
mind so that I would not be distracted by thoughts of food. During 
fasting and serious meditating periods, sexual desires did not really 
arise because the mind was more focused on food. When I was not 
fasting, sometimes such thoughts would occur, but I always used 
contemplation as medicine to control them, so sensuality and sexual 
desires never caused much of a problem for me. 


When monks have this problem, it usually is because they do not use 
contemplation, which is one of the first lessons from the first day of 
ordination. Monks are taught by the preceptor to contemplate five 
kammatthana, which come from the 32 parts of the body. However, 
since reciting all of them may be too much, we focus on just five: 
head-hair, body-hair, nails, teeth, and skin. When we focus on the 
32 body parts continuously, we see the repulsiveness in the body. 
Seeing someone with a beautiful body, we should look more deeply 
inside: at the skull, bones, liver, kidney, intestines, feces, and urine. 
Doing this becomes a medicine which can be used as needed. When 
we think sexually, we’re thinking about beauty. We need to think 
about the 32 body parts. When you think about them, sexuality will 
stop, because you can control it all the time. The question is, do you 
control it all the time or not. It depends: do you have the medicine 
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ready when you need it? This is medicine that you don’t need to take 
all the time. Maybe only take it when you have the disease. If your 
mind is peaceful, calm, neutral, and not causing trouble, then there’s 
no need to do anything about it. But when your thinking is defiled, 
then you have to use some medicine to cure it. 
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The Exam Room 
of a Meditation Monk 


editating monks or forest monks are generally not worried about 

[pharmaceutical] medicine. Ever since I was ordained, I have 
never had even one pain killer in my kuti because I have always had 
the Dhamma inside as medicine. 


When hurt, allow it to hurt. It hurts only the body, not the mind. 
Don’t feel sorry for the body, just contemplate death constantly 
and you will know that caring for it is a waste of time. It’s pointless 
because it’ll still have to die anyway. So, it’s better to take care of 
the mind. It’s better to give importance to the mind. 


If we want to test the strength of our mind, when we get sick we 
should not take any medicine. For example, in the forest, if we run 
a fever, we should use Dhamma as our medicine. This means using 
equanimity (upekkha) to fight it until the body gets rid of the sickness. 
If the body cannot do it, then it dies. 


Death is the test. The exam that we have to pass. We have to let 
go of the body, just as we have to let go of pain. However, if we 
are not ready for the test, then we can go to the doctor to get some 
medicine. It certainly is not forbidden. But if we are ready to examine 
the strength of our mind—to see if we have enough equanimity to 
accept aging, suffering, and death—we have to find a lab to do the 
test. For example, if you’re sick in the forest, using equanimity as 
your only medicine until the body either recovers or dies. 
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This is called entering the laboratory of practice, because you will 
still die even if you were staying in the hospital. When the time 
comes, you have to die. There are two choices: wait until the time 
comes or find a lab to test yourself with first. If we wait until death is 
imminent, our mind will likely be unable to let go of the body without 
great suffering. The second choice is to put ourselves in the testing 
room and, if we fail, we can go back and work on it until we pass 
the test. If we wait for death without preparing, the mind will 
probably not pass the test, and then we’ll have no second chance. 
But, if we prepare for the test when we have the chance, we can 
strengthen our mind to pass the final exam. 
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Suppose we have a wound and we put medicine on it, we have 
to keep that medicine with us the whole time we are injured. 
But if we never use medicine and let the wound heal itself, 
it will heal even though it may take longer. It is much more 
convenient because we do not have to worry about it. For 
me, I never used any salve or ointment on a wound. I just let 
it be. I take no medicines for headache or a fever either 
because a fever does not usually give us a headache, but 
perhaps only a body ache. If I have a cold, I do not take any 
medicine for it; I tolerate it and it usually goes away by 
itself. If the mind has been developed to deal with suffering, 
bodily aches are not anything special. For example, when the 
whole body is in great pain from extended sitting meditation, 
if the mind can stay peaceful, eventually it will learn not to 
be disturbed by illness and pain. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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The Laboratory 


esides fasting, another approach that I learned at Wat Pa Baan 

Tad was to be ina scary place with poisonous creatures or other 
things that challenged my mindfulness and wisdom, invoking the fear 
of death. I had to find a way to fight that fear. 


One evening after listening to the Dhamma talk from Luangta in the 
sala, I went back to practice meditation. At that time I was fighting 
fear of death by walking on the dark path in the forest without using 
a flashlight in order to arouse fear. I allowed the fear to rise and reach 
its limit. At that point in time, thoughts arose, like: “Am I going to 
step on a snake?” I would try to let it be. In my mind, I would think, 
“So, I step on it. If I die, I die.” Once I surrendered to the thought of 
dying, the mind resigned to the fact and let go of the fear. Once my 
mind became peaceful, I realized that the suffering came from fear 
because I was attached to not wanting the body to die. But, when 
contemplating with wisdom: things that die aren’t really my self. They 
are just the elements of earth, water, wind and fire, coming together to 
form this body. This body will die sooner or later, but the mind would 
not die. Not even if a nuclear bomb hits it. The mind has no form or 
components, just like the emptiness in front of us. Even a bomb will 
not be able to destroy it. Try it, and you will see that the emptiness 
remains. Our mind is like that emptiness, it will not disappear or die. 
So what do we have to be afraid of? We fear death only because we 
are deluded that we are the body, which one day must die. 


Once I realized that, my mind accepted the fact and fear dissipated. I 
did not use this test too many times as it was no longer needed. Once 
the fear was gone, I understood how it worked. It was surprising to 
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me to discover that if we contemplate anything with reason, the mind 
will accept it and calm down. 


Just like the first time that I meditated, using the mantra helped me 
through these challenges and revealed that the problem was desire. 
Fear is also a desire. Wanting to live invokes the fear of dying. 


Another example is painful feeling. Once I experienced pain and 
got past it, I was not interested in doing sitting meditation overnight 
anymore. Knowing how to deal with pain was enough. Luangta sat 
through the night, but he didn’t force everyone. He just wanted us 
to learn that suffering arose from our desires and that we could use 
wisdom to stop it. We were no longer afraid of pain because we 
knew how to control the mind. Just this is good enough. The 
important things are mindfulness and wisdom. It has to be 
discerning mindfulness with a basis in mental calm before wisdom 
can work well, because whenever kilesas occur, the mind will heat up 
as if a volcano is about to blow. The mind will become so disturbed 
and restless, not calm. If we are not in samadhi, because the normal 
mind is not peaceful, we will not notice the difference. But when the 
mind is calm, it is like still water. If we throw a pebble into it, it will 
make a ripple. Or if there is a fish in the water, it can come up to the 
surface and cause a ripple. Kilesas are like fish in the water, causing the 
still and peaceful mind to become restless as soon as thoughts occur. 


Thus, whenever the mind is in a peaceful state, a small thought will 
make it ripple and it will recognize that as a kilesa. However, if the 
mind thinks according to the Dhamma, which is to think about 
the three characteristics of existence (tilakkhana)—impermanence 
(anicca), suffering (dukkha), and non-self (anatta)—then the mind 
will not ripple. Before we can reach this truth, the mind has to be in 
a state of equanimity having entered full concentration, or appana 
samadhi, to clearly see the Noble Truths. The cessation of suffering 
occurs when the mind is still, but when problematic thoughts cause a 
ripple, we can pull in the tilakkhana to help bring back the peacefulness 
because the mind would see the working of the Four Noble Truths. 
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When Dhamma began rolling, I was enjoying the 
meditation. Though there was still some suffering 
because I had to fight with kilesas, but they were 
valuable because every time that a kilesa is killed, I 
would be light-hearted, happy, and proud to be able to 
walk past it. The reward was worth the effort because 
the tiredness would disappear and only happiness 
remained. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Knowing How 
the Noble Truths Work 


etting go of pain can be accomplished in two ways: the first one 

is to let go of pain through the power of samadhi. In this way 
you have not attained the first stage of enlightenment (sotapanna) yet. 
For example, when the body feels pain, repeating the mantra Buddho 
can calm the mind, but it is not the sotapanna stage. 


The other way is that of the stream-enterer. A sotapanna lets go of 
pain with wisdom, seeing it as andtta that cannot be prevented from 
occurring, and just lets it be. If there is a desire for the pain to cease, 
then the mind will suffer. To see the [Second] Noble Truth means to 
know that mental suffering stems from the desire to make the pain 
go away. In order to extinguish mental suffering, we have to consider 
that painful feelings are anicca (impermanent), dukkha (suffering), 
and andatta (not-self). We cannot prevent them from happening, so 
instead of resisting, just let it be. Once we can let painful feelings be, 
then the mental pain will cease. We can live with the bodily pain easily 
because it is many times less than the mental pain. It is like when 
someone scolds us: we cannot prevent it, but as soon as we let go of 
the desire for them not to have done it, we can listen to it without pain, 
laughing at the thought of how tiring it must be for them to do that. 


We have to recognize that suffering is in our mind. We have to know 
the Four Noble Truths to attain the level of sotapanna. It is not 
possible to claim that we become a sotapanna when the suffering 
just disappears one day without our knowing how. To reach the four 
stages of enlightenment, practitioners have to know each and every 
step of the Four Noble Truths in their level of meditation practice. Then 
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they will become the one who sees Dhamma. Seeing the Dhamma is 
comprehending the Four Noble Truths and knowing how to deal with 
them. Dukkha, or suffering, is to be fully comprehended. We have to 
know when suffering occurs. Knowing that suffering is in the mind, 
we contemplate the fact that it comes from desires to control what 
we cannot. Once we see this through the Noble Eightfold Path and 
wisdom, we can let go of the cause of suffering (samudaya), which 
is the desires and craving. Then cessation of suffering (nirodha) will 
happen. In every level of enlightenment, suffering will cease by 
way of wisdom, that is knowing anicca, dukkha, and anatta. Being 
a sotapanna means to see the harm of desires. 
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Proper Behavior 
Toward Teachers 


was lucky that I did not have much to do with anyone at the 

monastery from the very beginning, so I could spend most of 
my time meditating. I was not involved in the activities of the 
monastery, just doing what was required. I did not volunteer for too 
many communal tasks such as putting up a building either. I actually 
volunteered once when a kuti was being built, but Luangta mentioned 
that it was voluntary and told me to go back to my kuti because he 
must have seen that I could not really do this type of task. I was used 
to studying and holding a pen, so when I had to use a hoe or spade or 
carry timber, I probably looked like I could not do it well. Luangta 
was kind enough to tell me not to do it, so the others knew that he 
did not want me to participate in that type of activity. 


However, Luangta did not let me be that idle and found lighter tasks 
for me to do so that other monks did not feel like they were taken 
advantage of. He usually divided up the tasks appropriate to each 
of us. For me, he gave me a job to mail Dhamma books whenever 
someone sent a letter asking for them. He would walk over to my 
kuti after reading the letters and say, “Consider what to do with this,” 
or sometimes he would write on the letter that I should send certain 
books by mail. I would pack them up and send them. Since this was 
the task that Luangta assigned to me, the other monks would not take 
it over. I used to think that I would escape that job when I went away 
because someone else would be doing it instead of me, but when I 
got back, they would give it back to me. 
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Luangta did not let the monks help out too much. 
He wanted us to practice meditation because that 
is the goal of ordination. Once the truth has been 
realized, the task is complete, and then we can 
make ourselves useful. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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I really did not want to do anything at all during those days, just 
walking and sitting meditation so that my mind would be at peace 
and not having to worry about looking for the books, replenishing 
the wrapping paper or string, etc. But living at the monastery meant 
that we had to help our teacher. Luangta must have thought that if 
he did not give me any responsibility at all, then I would be a target 
for the other monks or novices. They might complain about me since 
there were many tasks that they had to do such as taking turns boiling 
the water, manning the sala, etc. However, I was saved from such 
criticism since the others had seen that Luangta dismissed me from 
those tasks, so they figured he did not want me to do them. 


Normally, a monk had to take turns staying at the sala for a week to 
greet visiting laypeople and find out what they needed. They would 
be sent away if they came at the wrong time, or if the timing was 
proper, be allowed to see Luangta if he permitted it. Other monks 
would oversee the hall where monks came to take pana break: 
accepting pana drinks from laypeople, boiling the water, distributing 
the drinks, washing the cups and putting them away. Some monks 
had the duty to look after Luangta’s belongings, such as taking care 
of his alms bowl and robes. Performing these tasks was a training 
in self-sacrifice, caring for others and our teacher. This is called 
acariyavatta: the proper behavior towards teachers. 


Serving our teachers by performing various tasks was a way to 
develop mindfulness because the teachers were usually strict with 
every task. We had to perform them with thoughtfulness and do 
them well every time. When we were not doing them well, it meant 
that we were not thinking about the task at hand and were letting the 
mind wander about other matters. It showed our teachers that we 
lacked mindfulness. They then needed to scold us and sometimes 
even tell us not to perform that task any longer. If we wanted to 
perform the task, then we had to be very careful, and that helped in 
the development of mindfulness. Those who had the opportunity to 
serve the teacher had the chance to greatly develop their mindfulness. 
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When we were in front of our teachers, our mind had to remain in the 
present. We had to be attentive with every movement. This, by itself, 
is mindfulness. Our wisdom would also arise because our teachers 
would help recommend the proper way to do things. This is why 
disciples want to serve their teachers because living alone does not 
lead to situations that help one to develop mindfulness or to acquire 
wisdom. 
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Not Socializing 


did not usually seek out conversations with others while at Baan Tad. 

I tried to perform my duties: helping with the meal preparations, 
serving food, and cleaning the sala. As for the work of meditation, it 
has to be done individually. When the group duties were completed, 
I would return to my kuti and do sitting and walking meditation. 


I did not talk to the other monks much. If I did, it would be during 
the pana break, not at the kuti. The conversations were mostly about 
where I came from and such, not discussing the Dhamma. 


I never had to take turns boiling the water or manning the sala. In the 
beginning of my stay, we did not have any stove, so a boy from the 
village had to bring a pot of boiled water to make cocoa for us. When 
it was the break time, we would each pour a cup of cocoa, drink it, 
and then go back to our kuti. Later when there were more monks, we 
had to take turns boiling the water to make cocoa by ourselves. At 
that time there were also a few bottled drinks that had been donated 
by the laypeople. When more laypeople came to donate things, we 
had to take turns receiving them, though I never had to do it. 


Taking weekly rotations, monks had to stay by the sala during the 
day to watch for visitors. They would ask them who they intended 
to visit and then report to Luangta, who might receive them. I never 
had to do this job, though. 


Whenever there was a minor assembly to resolve issues among the 
junior monks, they did not ask me or the foreign monks to join them. 
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Ven. Ajahn Boonmee and Ven. Ajahn Lee did not attend them either. 
Perhaps because at the time I did not speak Thai that fluently and had 
a little English speaker’s accent, I was treated as one of the foreigners, 
so I did not know much about what was going on at the monastery. 


While I was at Baan Tad, Ven. Ajahn Boonmee was still there and 
Ven. Ajahn Lee would be there intermittently, sometimes spending 
the rains at another monastery. Ven. Ajahn Boonmee was there until 
Luangta asked him to go to another monastery. 


I didn’t have many conversations with Ven. Ajahn Lee because he 
did not talk much. I did not really know what to talk to him about 
anyway. A conversation requires wanting to know something from 
him. But I had nothing I wanted to ask him. At that time I did not 
know that he was an arahant because he conducted himself like any 
other monk. He behaved like a junior monk, carrying his own bowl 
on alms round. He would even wash his own bowl and do everything 
for himself. He always said that when you stay with a teacher, there 
can be only one teacher. 


As for Ven. Ajahn Singtong Dhammavaro, I saw him once in a 
while because he visited Luangta a few times a year. If he came 
while the monks had no communal activities, we would just stay in 
our own kutis and I wouldn’t see him. 
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When we are with others, it is helpful if our minds are 
at the same level, because then there are no conflicts. 
It becomes more difficult if the minds are at different 
levels. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Reading a Dhamma Book 
Is Like Listening to a Dhamma Talk 


hile I was studying with Luangta, at that time there were no 

CDs. When he gave a Dhamma talk, it would be recorded on 
tape, but there were no players for us to listen to it. He had several 
books out, all of which I read, though there were only three that 
I read repeatedly: Venerable Acariya Mun Bhiridatta Thera: A 
Spiritual Biography, Patipadad - Venerable Acariya Mun’s Path of 
Practice, and Wan Duangjai (Mirror of the Heart). | would read 
these books an hour each day. Reading his Dhamma book was like 
hearing a Dhamma talk from him because they were transcribed 
verbatim from the recordings. While reading, my mind became 
concentrated, undistracted and peaceful. It was as if I were listening 
to him teaching. I understood the whole picture as well as the details 
of the practice. I saw the path clearly and had no questions about 
sila, samadhi, panna or the liberation from suffering. His Dhamma 
talks showed every step in such detail that when I practiced 
meditation, I would see everything that he mentioned—especially 
where the obstacles were and where the delusions might trap us. He 
gave warnings for everything so there was no need to bother him. 


This is the benefit we will get from studying the Dhamma and 
listening to Dhamma talks: We will know in advance that the path 
ahead of us has obstacles. We need knowledgeable people to point 
these things out ahead of time. We who lack this knowledge should, 
therefore, study regularly and continuously. 
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The Venerable Acariya Mun Bhiridatta Thera: A Spiritual 
Biography and Patipada - Venerable Acariya Mun’s Path of 
Practice are two books suitable for those who are serious about 
meditation. The biography of Ven. Ajahn Mun explains belief in 
Buddhism, helping readers have faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha. In the Path of Practice, he emphasized meditation to get 
rid of the kilesas and mental suffering, using the various methods 
employed by the enlightened monks. Some enlightened monks 
would do hours of walking meditation or stay in a cemetery, and 
others had to sit on the edge of a cliff or in the forest where tigers 
walked by. They each had their own means for controlling the mind. 
Luangta recorded all these methods so that those who desire release 
from suffering can choose a proven method conducive to them. 
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Reading books written by meditators is like 
listening to Dhamma talks - it can calm the mind. 
Contemplating them can bring understanding. 
When wisdom arises, we do not have to renember 
it because that understanding will always remain 
in our heart. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Dealing Mainly with 
My Own Kilesas and Passions 


had no interest in dealing with anything or anyone else at that time. 

I just wanted to deal with my own kilesas and passions. To fight 
with my own concerns. At that time, my mother had some property 
in my name and kept sending documents for me to sign whenever 
a piece of land needed to be measured or some such. Just receiving 
the letters, signing the documents, and sending them back was too 
much trouble for me, so I just gave all the properties to her because 
I did not want to deal with even small matters. They distracted me 
for hours at a time. 


I tried to fight the Ai/esas, shutting them out and killing desires so that 
they would occur less and less. Living and learning from Luangta was 
very good because of his extensive knowledge. He could recommend 
a way to clear any obstruction. He explained how the kilesas arise, 
where we get stuck with samadhi, or where we have problems with 
panna. Thus, whenever I encountered problems, I recognized and 
corrected them fairly easily, because I had been shown how ahead 
of time. 


Luangta knew how to zero in on the kilesas whenever he saw them 
arise in us. Sometimes we do what we think is good for us and our 
kilesas because it makes us happy. At that time we won’t know that 
it’s our kilesas at work. So, when we do something which we think is 
good for us, it is probably only good for the kilesas. But it is dangerous 
for the mind. When we have done it, we will feel happy and think it 
was a good thing. But the truth is it’s enslaving us to these things. 
When we are unable to do them, suffering will then arise. This is the 
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problem with the Ai/esas. Since Luangta had experienced them all, 
he would not criticize us or forbid us from anything if we were on 
the right track. On the contrary, if our Ai/esas manifested, he would 
just suggest more walking and sitting meditation. 
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We have Dhamma when our mind is calm and not disturbed. 
If we get angry easily, it means that the kilesas are still 
there. Dwelling on anger means that the kilesas are buried 
underneath and, when a button is pushed, they blow up like 
a volcano. Just because we are calm now does not mean 
that we do not have kilesas. The test is: what happens when 
someone pushes our buttons. As soon as something pokes a 
sore spot, look at it. Instantly, our austerity will break. This 
is why our teachers like to test their students by pressing on 
their kilesas. Whoever thinks that they are up to it can then 
go to stay with a Kruba Ajahn who will, in no time, provoke 
your kilesas. But people like to stay with a Kruba Ajahn for 
this very reason. They will then understand and will no longer 
be confused. Because every time they are confused, the Kruba 
Ajahn will know it and in a moment tease out the kilesa. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Visiting Home for 
the First Time 


fter five years, I asked to visit home for the first time because 

my mother wanted to see me. She had only come to visit me 
once during the second or third year, staying at a hotel in Udon and 
taking a taxi to the monastery. It was inconvenient for both of us. We 
only spent an hour together because Luangta was not pleased when 
monks had visitors, so I told her not to visit again. 


My sister had graduated from Chulalongkorn University and gone 
to England to improve her English, but had just returned home, so 
I asked Luangta for permission to go home for a visit since I had 
been at Baan Tad for five years. 


I stayed at Wat Phothisamphan while in Pattaya; the location was 
more convenient to my house than Wat Chong Lom because it was in 
town with free transportation. The timing of my stay coincided with 
Songkran, and I remember being caught and made to sit in a row with 
other monks. Over there it was popular to pour water on the monks. 


After staying at Wat Phothisamphan for a visit with my family, 
I went to Suphanburi and stayed at my grandmother’s house for 
two nights in a separate spare room that was vacant. Before I left, 
I heard Chulabhorn Dam had a meditation center for the Electricity 
Generating Authority of Thailand (EGAT) staff. It had kutis near 
the forest which remained quite cool even at the height of the hot 
season in April. So, I stopped by there to meditate. 
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My mother’s visit at Wat Pa Baan Tad 
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A visit from my mother and my sister at Wat Photisamphan, Chonburi 
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The meditation center at Chulabhorn Dam had a wooden sala similar 
to the one on the mountain here (Chi-On Mountain). There were 
small kutis and for morning alms there were two officials’ residences 
we could go to: one quite close and the other a little farther, on the 
edge of the village. There was no abbot at the meditation center, 
and we (the other two or three monks there at that time and I) were 
on our own. 


After staying at the meditation center for two days, I heard that there 
was a plane crash (on April 27, 1980) carrying several meditation 
masters from Udon. Even though I would have liked to stay at 
Chulabhorn Dam longer, I thought that perhaps I could help at Baan 
Tad, so I went back. However, Luangta took care of everything on 
his own and did not permit the monks to do anything but continue 
to meditate normally. 
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Mindfulness Must Be 
with the Task at Hand 


he many years that I stayed at Baan Tad, I was not Luangta’s 

close disciple. Even though we lived at the same monastery, we 
were like strangers. I was actually quite afraid and kept my distance, 
so I never sought him out unless it was absolutely necessary. I did 
not want to face the “Tiger.” 


Once I had to help Luangta when an eyelash got stuck in his eye. 
Normally a senior monk would remove it for him because the other 
monks’ minds were not calm enough to perform this task. However, on 
that day, the senior monk was out wandering dhutanga and the other 
monks did not dare to attempt it, so they asked me to help. Bracing 
myself to take the bull by the horns, I went to perform the task. 


It was a difficult job because sati had to be maintained so that the 
hand would not tremble while using the tweezers to get the eye lash 
and remove it. I was nervous at first, and the fear of his reaction was 
most intense, so I had to calm my mind first. Once I was sure that I 
had sati, there was no problem doing the job. 
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Every time I saw Luangta, I had to be prepared to be tested on just 
about anything. A meditator always looks at the mind, so whichever 
test he had for you, you had to watch to see if your mind stayed calm. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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The Lord Buddha guaranteed that it is possible 
to be enlightened in seven days, seven months, or 
seven years, depending on each person’s ability. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Chapter 6 


Beyond Birth 


Once it exploded, it all disappeared. 
Nothing was left. 
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The Hidden Truth 
About the Body 


ontemplation of the body is to learn the true nature of the body 

which we cannot see with our eyes. The body that we can see is 
incomplete. There are many parts we cannot see, so we never get the 
true, complete picture of the body. Therefore, any decision that we 
make about our body is usually wrong. We are like a judge who needs 
evidence in the decision-making process so that a true judgement can 
be made. If the evidence is incomplete, the judgement rendered might 
not be fair or true to the situation. 


Our mind acts like a judge to decide if a matter is good or not, 
beneficial or harmful, belonging to us or not, causing pleasure or 
suffering, or if the object is beautiful or repulsive. We have to study 
our and everyone else’s bodies. Human bodies are largely the same, 
with only small differences between them. We need to study them to 
see that all bodies are the same. What we can see with our eyes are 
only the five body parts: head-hair, body-hair, nails, teeth and skin. 
That is all we can see of a body. Only a small portion. There is much 
more information that we don’t see because we don’t consider it. 


The Lord Buddha taught us to contemplate to see the truth of the body 
in its every shape, size, perspective and dimension. When we see the 
entire truth, our decisions about the body will then be accurate and 
correspond to the truth. Right now, our decisions about our bodies 
and others’ bodies are not made according to the truth. Instead of 
seeing a body as suffering, we see it as happiness. 
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Initially, we have to contemplate to see whether there is anything 
in this body. What we can see are only these five parts: head-hair, 
body-hair, nails, teeth, and skin. But there are 27 more parts that we 
cannot see. We have to learn and see these 27 additional parts for 
us to have a clear picture of the body. We cannot see the tissue that 
the skin covers from head to toe; some parts of the body have more 
muscles, some fewer. There are ligaments, called sinews, connecting 
the bones, flesh and muscles. The bones form the unseen structure 
of the body from the skull to the feet and all the way to the nails. Ifa 
bone is cut, the inside contains soft tissue called marrow. 


Then there are organs such as the spleen, liver, heart, kidneys, 
lungs, large intestines, small intestines, chyme and feces in the large 
intestines. Chyme is food we just ate. After we have consumed food, 
by the middle of the day it has descended into the intestines. As for 
feces, it was the food that we ate yesterday or two days ago and is 
soon to be expelled through the anus. These are chyme and feces. In 
our skull there is material called the brain, completing the hard or 
earthy parts of our body. The liquids are the various water-based parts, 
of which blood comprises the largest part. The others are phlegm, 
bile, pus, fat, grease, tears, saliva, mucus, oil of the joints, and urine. 
These are the many body parts we do not see, hidden beneath the skin. 


Thus, there is a saying: “A body is like a leather bag that contains 
the organs.” All the components of the body are contained within the 
skin, which acts like a leather bag. 
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This shows that the body is composed of the 32 parts and has no 
real self within. To see if there is a self in a body or not, we need to 
deconstruct it into parts and search for it, just as we would search for 
a key we think we had misplaced in a bag. The technique is to dump 
everything out of the bag until you know there’s nothing left inside. 
Then you can see clearly whether or not the bag really does have the 
key you thought it did. It’s the same when we think we are inside the 
body, or that the body is us, or that we are the body. When we start 
to look at it, we see that there is no “us.” On the outside, we see the 
head-hair, body-hair, nails, teeth and skin. We investigate the inside 
and see flesh, sinews, bones and the other organs that make up the 
32 parts. Then where is our “self”? 


When we shave our head, what will the hair become? It will become 
part of the dirt and soil. If it belongs to our “self,” then it should 
come back again to be part of our body, should it not? But it does 
not do that because it was never ours. Everything that we cut off 
never returns. For example, if someone is in an accident and has to 
have an arm or a leg amputated, once the limbs are cut off, where do 
they go? They turn back into earth and water, etc., because that is 
what our body is made of: earth, water, air, and fire. Hair comes 
from the earth, and when it is cut off and thrown into the garbage, 
it eventually gets buried under the earth. Water gets separated from 
the solid parts the same as in amputated limbs, and all that remains 
of the parts becomes dirt or soil. Seeing this, we can conclude that 
in our body there is no self, just like when we did not find the key 
we thought we left in the bag. “This body does not have a ’me’ in it. 
We are not to be found in the body.” Thus, on the question of where 
we really are, the Lord Buddha taught us that we are in the mind. 


This is the hidden truth about the body. When we are able to see this 
truth, we will cut off our strong attachment to the body. We will be 
able to cut off anxieties and fear about the body. We can know that 
the body is not our self but only earth, water, air, and fire; sooner or 
later it will return to its original forms, and nobody can prevent this. 
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Since we do not have open charnel grounds anymore, we 
have to make do with what we have currently, that is, we 
contemplate that when we die, water will be poured over our 
corpse. When that is done, we will be placed in a coffin and 
kept chilled for 3 or 7 days. After that, we will be brought 
and placed into a kiln to be burned. Burning through the 
coffin, the flames will enter the body, until all becomes ashes. 
Contemplate in this way and the mind will become calm. 
The mind will contemplate seriously and follow what’s 
happening. If we were to compare this with watching a movie, 
it is like we are showing a movie of our life with ourselves 
as the director or producer. However, the movie screen is 
in our mind and we are screening the movie in our mind, 
from our birth until our death. If we can contemplate in this 
way, we will be mindful of our body and develop insight at 
the same time. Keep separating out earth, water, air, and 
fire that come together only to create the 32 body parts. 
If we keep contemplating like this until it sticks to the flesh, 
the eyes, the heart, never forgetting it, then we will no longer 
be disturbed by whatever may happen to this body. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Letting Go: 
From Body to Mind 


hen listening to Luangta’s Dhamma talks, he would track the 
various levels of mind from the sotapanna (stream-enterer), 
going to the sakadagami (once-returner), to the anadgami (non- 
returner), and the arahant, revealing the various fetters (samyojana). 


One might not clearly understand when first listening to Luangta. 
Upon repeated listening, however, we would better understand that 
while practicing, we have to continually eliminate our various fetters. 
The first fetter comprises three aspects regarding the five aggregates: 
We see them as our self. Having seen them as our self, we have love 
for them. Having love for them, we fear that they will suffer or die. 
Once we contemplate that the body is not our self, worries about the 
body dissipate and we can accept suffering and death. 


The once-returner (sakadagami), and the non-returner (anagami) find 
harm in craving for sensual pleasures. To overcome sensual craving, 
we need to see the person that we want to have sexual relations 
with as a corpse—seeing the inside organs and not just seeing the 
outward appearance. We have to see the bones, the skeleton. People 
are afraid of ghosts, but they can sleep with a ghost every day without 
being afraid. That is because they refuse to see what’s inside. They 
only see the outside—the skin and external features—and do not 
see what the skin is covering, such as the skull of the head and the 
skeleton of the body. If the body didn’t have a skeleton, it would 
be like a jellyfish. It wouldn’t be able to stand and sit. It would just 
be slumped on the floor. The body depends on the skeleton as a 
structure making it possible to sit and stand. 
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We have to let go of the body and sensual desire 
first. When you see a beautiful and attractive 
face, does sexual desire still arise? This is the 
problem to be resolved first before getting into 
the mind which is faster than the body. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Contemplate asubha. Contemplate the unattractiveness 
until there is no more love or lust. See everyone as just 
skeletons. This is asubha. Do not see anyone as pretty or 
attractive. See only the skeleton. See only the filth of the body. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Contemplating the body often will eventually make us see the truth 
automatically. After memorizing the multiplication tables we are 
able to immediately recall the answer to 8x8. So when we look at 
someone who stimulates sexual desires in us, if we see the inside of 
their body, our desires will be doused. The more we can do this, the 
more it will become second-nature. We can look at anyone both on 
the outside and the inside of the body, seeing them while they are 
alive as well as after they are dead. The practice of contemplating 
these images cannot be done without samadhi because we have to 
fight with the kilesas which do not like it. When we do this, they will 
keep us depressed or uncomfortable, making the thoughts tiresome 
and making us want to stop the contemplation. However, if the mind 
is peaceful, these moods will be kept under control by samadhi so 
that the mind will remain equanimous. But even equanimity can 
get weaker during the contemplation, so we need to recognize when 
the unwholesome feelings begin, stop the contemplation, and restart 
the samadhi. Even when wisdom, or pa7ina, is developed, we still 
need to alternate between samadhi and panna. Contemplate until 
your mood changes, then enter into samadhi to calm the heart again 
until it’s full. When you have upekkhd again, then withdraw yourself 
and continue with the contemplation. Contemplate steadily until it 
becomes useful and beneficial. 


When we think our asubha investigation is skillful enough, we test 
our mind by thinking about beautiful visions of a body to see if 
we would be aroused. If we are, can we use the thoughts of the 
loathsomeness of the body to douse it? When we think of asubha, 
a repulsive body appears in our mind; if we think of subha (beauty) 
and the thought of a repulsive body also appears in our mind, 
then our mind has gained the strength, and eventually we do not 
have to think about it anymore. Previously, we could only see 
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beautiful bodies without having the vision of a loathsome body to 
help resist our urges. If people can see repulsiveness when they look 
at each other, there is a good chance that engagement and marriage 
would not happen. This process takes long, consistent practice 
because, when we are not meditating, Ai/esas will instantly occupy 
the mind. If we do not develop the mind to gain samadhi and 
contemplate with panna, then it will go the way of avijja paccaya 
sankhara (thoughts conditioned by ignorance.) 


If we can do this reasonably well, which helps to reduce the 
desires, then we reach the second level of enlightenment. If sexual 
desires disappear altogether, then after we die, we will be reborn 
in the pure abodes, not coming back to be reborn as a human any 
longer. The two fetters that always come as a pair are sensual lust 
(kamaraga) and anger and frustration (patigha). The Lord Buddha 
taught us to use contemplation of the repulsiveness of the body to 
help eliminate both of them. Once these two factors have been 
completely eliminated, there are no longer any concerns about 
the body. 
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Open Heart, 
Open Dhamma 


nce the issues regarding the body had been overcome, I knew 

to enter the mind. When looking at the fetters in the mind, 
I knew there were still the desires for the ripajhdna (absorption of 
the fine-material sphere) and the aripajhdna (absorption of the 
formless sphere). When the mind has let go of the body, it enters 
jhana automatically. There were no thoughts of sensual desire to 
disturb the mind’s tranquility. It stayed peaceful. 


But it was a temporary kind of peace. Sometimes, other emotions 
would still enter the mind. The mind would waver, giving rise to 
a sense of irritation. I, therefore, knew that I was clinging to the 
calmness. So, I had to contemplate that it was tilakkhana 
(impermanent, suffering and non-self). 


There was also the issue of conceit. There was still conceit. If someone 
would look down on me or say something that wasn’t nice, I would 
still feel something towards them. Then I thought, “What is this self? 
What is it really?” Really, it’s just the one who knows, thinks and 
recollects. It still remembered being this or that, but this is merely 
perception or memory. We should know it as it is. I had to keep 
reminding myself that I am only the one who knows. 


As for the body, it has to go according to conventions. For example, 
if you have seniority, it has to go according to seniority. But someone 
might bow or not. I shouldn’t go taking offence at that or trying 
to force him to respect me, because there’s no “me.” That’s just a 
convention. When someone bows to me, they bow to the conven- 
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tional me. But really, I have nothing. I’m just the one who knows 
and thinks. That’s all. So, I contemplated this intensively to be able 
to let go of these fetters. 


Having overcome the bodily issues, it didn’t take long before the 
mind and body were separated from each other while sitting in 
meditation. At that time, when painful sensations arose, I took up 
the contemplation of fire burning the body. I would visualize fire 
burning the body, visualize the body completely engulfed by fire, 
burning to ashes and crumbling to the floor. At the point when the 
body collapsed onto the floor, the feeling was that the mind and body 
separated from each other. The floor and the kuti became one and the 
kuti became one with the ground. It was one whole piece. One solid 
mass. The body, the kuti, and the ground: one earth element. But the 
mind was in a state of peace and calm like never before. It was the 
highest peace I had experienced up to that point. 


After reaching this point, I began to contemplate sankhara, or mental 
fabrications, manipulating thoughts to see how thinking could 
change my feeling. I focused on the mental barriers to see where they 
originated from and, little by little, solved those problems. 


However, I got stuck on one last issue: ignorance (avijja). I listened 
to Luangta, who said that ignorance meant we got lost in the mind 
which sometimes became clear and sometimes not. He compared it 
to the two parts of a coconut or something. It comes with both. That 
is, the bright together with the not bright. It cannot be bright all the 
time. If we can carefully watch it, we'll see that at times the mind is 
bright or sometimes not so bright. This means that it is impermanent 
and not-self. Keep watching the mind. The question will arise, “Why 
do [have to keep watching this mind and maintaining this brightness? 
That means that this isn’t it. I still have work to do. My work is not 
yet done. So, why should I protect this state of mind, if it’s just a 
natural phenomenon? If it’s going to be bright, it’ll be bright. If it’s 
not going to be bright, it’s not going to be bright. I don’t want to do 
any work, so I should just let it be. Leave it alone.” 
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While contemplating, I still had a habit of trying to keep the mind 
still and peaceful, since that had been my goal from the very 
beginning. However, in doing that, the task became a chore, so I 
began to contemplate that if the peaceful mind is real, I should not 
have to watch over it. If I had to watch over it, this meant my work 
had not yet been completed. I thought about how the mind had the 
three characteristics—anicca, dukkha, anatta—and decided to let 
it be instead of keeping the sati to control it all the time. I lived 
naturally, as if I had never practiced meditation, not protecting 
anything, just letting everything be. 


The mind is like a child that, when it has nobody to look after it, is 
very naughty and climbs up trees until it falls off. Of course, with my 
habit of taking care of the mind, I rushed to protect it but the mind 
reminded me, “You went to protect it again! Don’t go and protect it 
anymore! Let it go! Let it fall. It will become whatever anyway so 
just let it go and let it be. Just know it as it is.” So I just let my mind 
go. Once it fell, it exploded. As soon as it exploded, it completely 
disappeared. There was nothing left. The moment it exploded, it felt 
equanimity. It didn’t think of anyone or anything. It only felt that it 
was wonderful, knowing that there was nothing left. 


However, I realized it would not be the same for everyone. Until 
then, I didn’t understand others’ accounts as written in books. This 
is because it depends how each person uses their life experience 
to get to this point. 
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Nibbana is a mind without poison or danger. It, therefore, 
doesn't need the protection of sati or panna; like being in a 
safe place where no guards are needed. Having sati and panna 
shows that we are still at the stage of practice but if the mind 
has reached the stage of freedom, the stage of nibbana, all the 
Dhamma that we developed such as sati, samadhi, and panna 
are no longer needed by the mind. This is because nibbdna 
is a safe place. There is no longer any need for the Dhamma 
to protect the mind. This is sanditthiko—something you can 
experience for yourself. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Emptiness 


uangta talked about the three levels of emptiness of the mind; 

1. emptiness that arises from samadhi; 2. emptiness that arises 
from using wisdom to let go; 3. emptiness that arises from the pure 
mind. Emptiness of the mind arising from wisdom has many levels. 
When one level is attained, before long wisdom will recognize that 
the mind is not really empty. For example, in the beginning, the 
mind is free from the body after contemplating non-attachment to 
it. After a while, wisdom will notice the finer kilesas concerning 
the nama-khandhas—clarity, brightness, and peacefulness—are still 
residing in the mind. The emptiness on this level keeps changing— 
progressing and regressing. So the mind is not really empty. Luangta 
compared this mental state to a lamp with a glass cover which can 
be wiped clean, but we still know that the lamp is covered by the 
glass. It’s still not clear. For the lamp to be truly clear, the glass has 
to be removed. 


Luangta said that the lamp cover is like avijja, or ignorance, that 
covers the mind. It is very fine, and meditators who are not truly 
smart or who do not have anyone pointing it out ahead of time might 
think that their minds are already radiant and pure. But the truth is 
this purity is avijjd. It is the purity of avijja. Even avijja can seem 
very bright until the paviia catches up to it. Even this brightness 
can dim occasionally. Because of its impermanent nature, it would 
brighten up, then dim down, and then brighten up again. If we do not 
know the truth, we would keep trying to brighten it up by developing 
mindfulness and panna. The mind will keep doing this until we 
understand that we are actually nurturing avijja, not destroying it. 
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Not letting it go. We must consider that it’s just like the body, the 
feelings, memories and thoughts. We have to let it go its own way. 
If it brightens, know it brightens. If it darkens, know it darkens. Just 
know it whichever way it goes. At this time, it’Il have nothing left. 
It’ll know. 
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We should keep developing sati until the mind reaches the 
state of one-pointedness. Once the mind becomes absorbed 
into one-pointedness, progress comes in leaps and bounds. 
The mind will then develop panna without much difficulty. If 
we understand the fundamental meaning of the tilakkhana, 
and we contemplate anicca, dukkha, and anatta, we will see 
that all suffering comes from desires. This is why the Lord 
Buddha guaranteed that it is possible to become enlightened 
in seven days, seven months, or seven years, depending on 

each person’s ability. We can rest assured that we just 
need to work seriously and tirelessly for a few years, using 
the framework that has been provided. With the correct 
foundation, nothing can stop us. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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The fruit of the practice is that we are not tired 
anymore. It is like walking up a mountain. When 
we look all around after we have reached the 
summit, we can see the beautiful scenery which 
we haven't seen before. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Nowadays I am not using my body to develop my mind, 
it is only being used to help others. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Chapter 7 


Moonlight and Starlight 


Ina place as dark as this, even starlight can be useful. 
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Searching for Solitude 


fter eight years as a monk (in 1982), I asked permission from 

Luangta to go on a solitary trip, this time for a little longer. I 
intended to spend time at the garden of Wat Chong Lom. After leaving 
Baan Tad, I spent some time at Wat Bowonniwet, where I met the 
acting abbot of Wat Yan and learned that Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara 
was the founder. Ven. Ajahn Jia Junto used to be the Abbot there 
between the years 1977 to 1978. I was curious to know more. 


I visited Wat Yan for the first time in January 1983, staying at the main 

temple. Phra Ajahn Whan Chulapandito (Phra Kru Bandhit-Saraphan), 
of Wat Pa Chulapanditaram in Nong Bua Lamphu Province, was the 
head of the monks at Wat Yan. He had come from Wat Tham Klong 
Pane to visit the garden of Wat Chong Lom, where Luangta had stayed 
before. That year, it so happened that the position of the head monk 
at Wat Yan was vacant, so when Somdet heard about this visit, he 
asked Phra Ajahn Whan to stay at Wat Yan. Since Phra Ajahn Whan 
had not yet taken a vow to stay anywhere during the rains retreat, 
he accepted the invitation and brought his disciples from Wat Tham 
Klong Pane with him. 


The first few days I was at Wat Yan, Phra Ajahn Whan was not there. I 
did not know where he went, but when he went away, all of his monks 
and novices went with him. I spent about two weeks at Wat Yan. 


After leaving Wat Yan, I moved to the garden of Wat Chong Lom 
for approximately three months—staying there until April or May. 
I returned to Wat Pa Baan Tad to spend my ninth rains retreat there 
in 1983. 
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Why | Came to Reside 
at Wat Yan 


hen I reached my ninth year as a monk (at the end of the rains 

retreat in 1983), I heard that my father was ill. In November, 
I asked permission from Luangta to go take care of my father, who 
had cancer on the nape of his neck. I stayed and took care of him until 
he passed away. At that time I did not sleep at his house, but actually 
resided at Wat Pothisamphan. 


After my father’s funeral, I had approximately a month or two left 
before the next rains retreat. I had thought of trying to spend a rains 
outside Wat Pa Baan Tad, because, since my ordination, I had never 
been anywhere else. At Wat Pa Baan Tad, Luangta took good care 
of the monks, making sure that they were not bothered by visitors 
and could spend all of their time practicing meditation. Also, there 
was limited space for the many monks who would like to come and 
stay there, so I thought that if I did not go back there during the rains 
retreat, it would open up space for another monk to stay. Since I had 
stayed there for nine consecutive years, it was an opportune time to try 
out another place and see how it was. So, I finally came to a decision 
not to go back to spend the rains at Wat Pa Baan Tad. I did not recall 
whether I sent a message regarding this to Baan Tad or not, but I did 
previously mention that if I did not return during the period prior to 
the rains retreat, they should assume that I would not return. I never 
did go back there again. 


I spent my 10th rains retreat at Wat Phothisamphan in Pattaya. 
After the rains and Kathina, I came to Wat Yan and took residence 
there by the end of 1984. During the first two years, I had not 
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yet moved up the mountain, but stayed at the main temple below 
because I had a health problem. I was prone to fevers and 
was not sure what caused them. Later, I found out that it was 
because I slept on a cold cement kuti floor. So, my body was not 
warm enough. I acquired some wooden planks to use as a bed 
and stopped having fevers. Before this, I had bouts of fever and 
sore throats. This led me to worry about moving up to stay at the 
mountain where it was very humid in the forest. I had to stay at the 
kuti below where the air flowed easily. But after I realized that the 
cause was because I slept on the ground, which was concrete and not 
wood, and I stopped sleeping on the concrete floor, then I stopped 
getting sick. 


The routine for the monks at Wat Yan was very different from that at 
Wat Pa Baan Tad. At Wat Yan, there was no supervisor in charge of 
monks and novices because Phra Ajahn Whan was no longer there. 
He had had a difference of opinion with Somdet’s students over 
how to run things. The disciples of Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara 
preferred the ways of Wat Bowon, whereas Ajahn Whan followed 
the ways of the forest temples. They, therefore, could not co-exist. 
The temple became like an orphaned child. Somdet wanted the 
monastery to abide by rules of the forest tradition, but there was no 
knowledgeable and experienced meditation teacher at the 
monastery. Later there was a monk from Surin named Luangpu 
Panthong Jakarato (also known as Phra Sangworrawisuthikun) from 
Wat Sapandum, Buriram Province, who took the lead at Wat Yan. He 
specialized in meditation, but he was not a hundred percent into this 
practicing routine as normally done at northeastern forest monasteries. 


I decided to stay at Wat Yan because I could see that I was not 
obligated to do anything or perform any duties. It was the same as 
staying at Wat Pa Baan Tad, where I had a kuti to stay by myself. 
I did not have to join in any of the functions at the temple. I was only 
supposed to participate in morning and evening chanting and to go 
out for morning alms. There were no other ceremonies because this 
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was a newly constructed monastery. For big or special ceremonies, 
they would invite monks to come and participate. When I first came 
here, my seating at the sala was almost at the head of the line already 
because there were only two or three monks more senior than me. 


According to the identity booklet, my residence was still Wat Bowon, 
even though I physically transferred to Wat Yan. The way at Wat Pa 
Baan Tad is that they did not ask to see your identity booklet and didn’t 
ask for anything to be changed in it, so I didn’t. The same happened 
at Wat Yan. During my stay here at Wat Yan, there has been no 
occasion where I needed to use this to prove my residency. Therefore, 
the residency in my identity booklet is still at Wat Bowon as before. 
But if a need arises in the future, and I had to do something that 
required the identity booklet, I will change the residency to Wat Yan. 
But to tell the truth, I have no interest in paperwork. 
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History of 
Wat Yanasangvararam 


at Yanasangvararam Vora Maha Vihara is a first-class royal 

temple of the Dhammayuttika-nikaya. It is situated in Huay Yai 
Sub-district, Bang Lamung District, Chonburi Province. Krom 
Luang Vajiraianasamvara (Charoen Suvaddhano, Somdet Phra 
Nyanasamvara), the Supreme Patriarch of the Thai Sangha at that 
time, was the chairman of the committee to construct the temple in 
1976. 


Doctor Kajorn and Khunying Nitiwadee Ontrakarn and their sons 
and daughters donated approximately 306 rais (121 acres) in 
Huay Yai to Somdet, who was the abbot of Wat Bowon at the time. Later, 
to start the construction of the temple, the Committee bought an 
adjacent piece of land of approximately 60 rais (24 acres) and 
donated it to this project. The land area dedicated for the construction 
totaled 366 rai, 2 ngan, 11 darangwa (about 145 acres). Approval was 
granted for the name “Wat Yanasangvararam” when the construction 
began. 


Permission to begin construction as a religious site was given in 
1977. It was designated a Buddhist temple by The Department of 
Religious Affairs on March 21, 1978. On March 25, 1980, it received 
the royal decree granting the land for religious use, having Somdet, 
the Supreme Patriarch, as its Acting Abbot. 
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Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara at Wat Yanasangvararam in the early days 
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At present, Wat Yanasangvararam has an additional 2,500 rais (1000 
acres) of land used for HM King Rama IX’s royal projects. Phra Maha 
Sophonnakanaporn (Chaiwat Chayawaddhano) is the Acting Abbot. 


The main purpose of Wat Yanasangvararam is to create a meditation 
practice and retreat center. The emphasis is on providing a place 
for tranquility and insight meditation for both monks and laypeople 
who are pursuing a religious education and discipline, as well as 
charity work and merit-making. 
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History of 
the Sala on Chi-On Mountain 


nder the leadership of Phra Ajahn Whan, further development 
of the lower level of Wat Yan began with the construction of the 
Uposatha Hall and other buildings. 


Khao Chi-On at the time had no official overseer and Phra Ajahn 
Whan thought that it was tranquil and suitable for practicing 
meditation. He sought permission from Somdet to develop Khao 
Chi-On and was granted it. Somdet agreed that the location was 
conducive for meditation and for spiritual development. 


Phra Ajahn Whan invited laypeople to assist in the development of 
Chi-On Mountain. He asked for old lumber that had been donated 
to Somdet to build a sala and kutis, including the kuti for Somdet 
himself. Previously, Phra Ajahn Whan had wanted to build Somdet’s 
kuti on the mountain near Wat Yan where the Mondop now stands 
(where the monks start their walk down during the Buddhist Tak 
Bat Devo Festival at the end of the rains retreat). It so happened that 
they then planned to build a pavilion at that location, so Somdet’s 
kuti was moved. Because there was no road up the mountain at that 
time, monks, novices and laypeople helped carry the construction 
materials up the mountain along a forest trail. 


When the construction work was completed, Somdet would spend 
the nights meditating at the mountain retreat area whenever he came 
to Wat Yan on construction business. One day, when HM King Rama 
IX came to see Somdet, he received His Majesty at the mountain sala, 
which had a grass thatched roof at that time. The King and Somdet 
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Phra Ajahn Whan and the group of laypeople who helped to build 
the sala on Khao Chi-On. 
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Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara and HM King Rama IX at Khao Chi-On 
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sat in the sala and talked about Dhamma. His Majesty’s entourage 
saw that the humble sala was not appropriate for receiving important 
guests. They therefore thought to demolish it and build a new, more 
permanent structure, suitable to receive important guests who might 
visit in the future. 


But when the villagers who had helped to build the sala heard the 
news, they did not accept the idea. They had worked hard carrying 
the timber and other building material up to the mountain just three 
or four months earlier. If the sala were demolished so a new one 
could be built, they promised to refuse to give alms to the monks. 
When Somdet heard about this, he stopped the plan and asked that 
the sala be preserved. This sala was built in 1983, the year that Somdet 
received the King. 


This is the story of the meditation retreat area on the mountain. It 
started off as a shack. Afterwards, the people that venerated Somdet 
gradually helped add one or two kutis at a time nearby. At present, 
there are sufficient kutis for about 10 monks. Additionally, people 
offered a couple more kutis for Somdet to stay in. Somdet continued 
to come to stay on the mountain when he had to participate in 
activities at Wat Yan until he was no longer able to physically attend 
them due to his age. Because of his age, Somdet had to travel with 
a group of physicians and equipment. This was hard to do because 
the meditation area has no electricity or running water. It was built 
as a simple place amidst nature for practicing meditation in the style 
of Ven. Ajahn Mun’s forest tradition, according to Somdet’s wishes. 
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Chi-On Mountain 
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Chula Sala at Chi-On Mountain 
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Somdet Gave Me the Authority 
and Responsibility of Chi-On Mountain 


asked for permission from Somdet to stay on this mountain in 1987. 
Later on, he gave me the authority and responsibility to take care 
of this place. 


This sala used to blend more with the nature that surrounded it than 
it does now. Its roof was made of grass, and its floor was made of 
rough and uneven wood planks. I improved it later with the help of 
laypeople so the floor was leveled and lacquered. The grass roof lasted 
only four or five years, and after being redone twice, it was changed 
to more long-lasting galvanized tin, which has lasted until now. There 
have been people who have complained about the sala, but I always 
remind them not to look at the form, but how functional and safe it 
is. Does it shield us from the sun and the rain? That’s enough. Even 
though the building is not beautiful and can get wet when it rains and 
there have been many suggestions to install rain shades or to straighten 
the poles that have warped, for example, it is really all right because 
it has served its purpose the way it is. 


My role on this mountain was to constantly put a brake on the bringing 
in of material things that would detract from the forest tradition. It 
is supposed to be natural. Dhamma is nature. There should be wind 
blowing and birds singing. Too much construction would destroy that. 


While there had to be construction work at the monastery from time 
to time for maintenance, we forego expansion and unnecessary 
construction in order to maintain the peaceful, forest environment. We 
do not need materialistic development, only spiritual. Materialistic 
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progress is usually at cross-purposes with spiritual progress. 
Wherever there is construction, there is no peace and no progress 
in the Dhamma. 


Luangta always taught the monks to beware of construction because 
he was very wary of it. He knew that monks were very fond of 
construction. Whenever they received donations from the laypeople 
towards building this and that for the temple, they were like fish 
caught on fishing hooks. We can construct kutis, pagodas, and more 
but it is not the same as developing a monk—or the religion. It will 
not take us to magga, phala, or nibbdna which require a peaceful 
state of mind. In order for the mind to be peaceful, the body has to be 
peaceful first. It needs an environment that provides solitude and 
tranquility. 


I used to be worried about not being able to accommodate more 
visitors because of inadequate space on the sala. However, the issue 
had been resolved in its own way. People sat on the ground and 
speakers were added to accommodate. There was no need to construct 
new buildings and the atmosphere became closer to the way it was 
during the time of the Lord Buddha. For example, on Magha Puja 
Day, 1250 arahants came together without previous arrangement 
to pay respect to the Lord Buddha. They just sat anywhere available 
because there were no salas to accommodate them. That is what the 
religion is really about. It does not require material things. It rests in 
the heart, in simplicity, and in whatever is available. This example 
shows that we should not waste too much time on material things. 
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Monks on the Mountain 


ere, on Khao Chi-On, I have not administered tight control or 

strict governance because I trust that everyone who came up 
to stay on the mountain is a responsible adult who did so willingly 
knowing the task at hand. Before permitting them to move up 
the mountain, I have them stay down at the temple until I see that 
they are ready. They need no constant guidance or reminders to 
meditate. They know their duties and responsibilities. Most come 
from well-to-do families, and had good, respectable jobs before 
being ordained. They entered the monkhood not to run away from 
difficult situations or misery, but out of a strong desire to seek nibbana. 


So I can let things be because they don’t need strong control. 
My duty is to be an example for them to follow. I just perform 
my duties; they observe and follow my example. If they encounter 
a problem, they can ask for help. If there is no problem, they read 
books and listen to recorded Dhamma talks. That’s how I teach. 
I do not call the monks to gather for class every four or five days 
like Luangta. It’s different on this mountain because the monks 
have a strong desire or passion to learn and they just changed the 
direction of their education from the secular to the spiritual. This is 
my approach to teaching the Dhamma, because our environment is 
conducive to this way of practice. So I just let it be. 
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Receiving alms food from Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara at Wat Yan 
HM King Rama IX presenting the emblematic fan at the 

Temple of the Emerald Buddha, December 5, 1993 

At the main Uposatha Hall of Wat Bowon after the 

fan presentation ceremony 
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Phra Chulanayok 


he reason Somdet promoted me to be part of the ecclesiastical 

hierarchy was because one of Somdet’s disciples (who had 
accompanied him to Wat Pa Baan Tad) was the editor of Sri Sapda 
Magazine. She requested Luangta to send the biography of Ven. 
Ajahn Mun to be published in Sri Sapda Magazine. The editor had 
great respect for Luangta, but she did not know him well enough. 
She thought Luangta would be like Somdet, for Somdet exuded 
loving-kindness and benevolence. When the editor bothered 
Luangta one time too many, she got a sharp rebuke and kept her 
distance from Luangta after that. 


This lady was a big help in the construction of Wat Yan while I was 
there. Somdet assigned her to help with the finances as well as with 
the construction project. There was also a Khunying* who used to be 
at Wat Pa Baan Tad and came to practice meditation at Wat Yan. 
She knew me from Baan Tad when she used to frequently offer 
morning alms and told the owner of Sri Sapda Magazine that I used 
to stay with Luangta, that I went to school abroad, and also that I was 
ordained at Wat Bowon with Somdet. It so happened that there was 
a search for a candidate to be the leader of the meditation monks at 
Wat Yan at that time. They thought that I was the right choice, so my 
name was put up as a candidate for Somdet’s consideration. 


Initially I was appointed as Assistant Abbot. Later when Somdet 
became the Supreme Patriarch and it was within his authority to 





3 A royally appointed title equivalent to the British “Lady” 
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give monks ecclesiastical titles, he appointed me Phra Chulanayok. 
With the new title, I still remained where I was, on top of the 
mountain, not coming down to stay or to deal with work down below. 
This was because I did not want to work. I wanted to stay by myself 
with ease. These positions have no meaning to the mind that doesn’t 
have or want anything. 
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Genuine Dnamma Must 
Arise from Practice 


hamma which comes from just studying is different from 

Dhamma which comes from meditation practice. Dhamma 
which comes from studying is the Dhamma that comes from the 
mind that is still enveloped by kilesas. Dhamma studying does not 
eradicate kilesas (defilements) or tanhd (craving) from the mind. 
We call Dhamma that is the result of meditation practice “genuine 
Dhamma” because it cleanses the mind of all the kilesas, tanha, 
suffering, worry and anxiety. But Dhamma learned by studying is not 
able to get rid of all of the Ai/esas from the mind. 


Luangta taught us that the purpose of practicing Dhamma is to 
educate ourselves. In order to educate others, we have to be able to 
educate ourselves first. Be your own teacher first, before becoming 
someone else’s teacher. Eradicate your own kilesas and tanha. Then 
teach others to do the same. The Lord Buddha, who was a genuine 
teacher, set the example and the arahant disciples followed his path 
of practice. Not only must we teach ourselves first before teaching 
others, but we should also teach only those who seek us out because 
they really want to gain knowledge from us. Only then can you 
gradually start to teach. 


If you study the biographies of most great teachers, you will find 
that they were once young and humble students. Once ordained, 
they studied hard and spent at least 10 to 20 years studying and 
practicing Dhamma under the tutelage of their teachers before 
establishing themselves as teachers in their own right. 
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When I was at Baan Tad, I helped translate some books and 
some Dhamma talks by Luangta for foreign monks to read. 
I also translated some of Luangta’s Dhamma talks into 
English for them to listen to because the Dhamma is quite 
intricate. It’s abstract. Just one style of presentation isn’t 
enough to properly learn it. 


Previously, I never gave Dhamma talks. But now there is no 
one else who can. If I don’t do it, no one will. So, when the 
time comes, I speak. 


I do not kid around because the Dhamma is not something 
to joke about. However, I do sometimes inject humor into 
the talk to lighten the seriousness of the topic, but I never 
kid around. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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My First Dhamma Talk 


here never used to be Dhamma talks at the dining sala at Wat 

Yan because the head monks in previous times were not adept 
at the task. After I moved up in rank to the head of the line, knowing 
that there had never been a tradition to give Dhamma talks at the 
sala which was used only for eating and giving the blessing to the 
laypeople before they go home, I thought that they deserved some 
kind of thanks in the form of a Dhamma talk. So I began to practice 
giving Dhamma talks there. Actually I already had some experience 
giving Dhamma talks during the rains retreat when I was invited to 
give talks to the people who came to meditate in the afternoons at 
the Wax Museum. 


So, after consideration, I decided I should give Dhamma talks, but I 
didn’t really know how to do it well. My first talk in the dining sala 
was in about 1996. It lasted only 15 or 20 minutes because I was still 
new at it. I was self-conscious because I was worried, despite my best 
intentions to speak well in front of the keen listeners, that I might not 
be able to think of what to say next after I got started. So, at first, I 
just talked about the theory in the scriptures. 


I would determine the subject of the talk—such as the Eightfold 
Path—and then memorize all the details such as sammdaditthi 
(right view), sammasankappa (right thought), etc. I would then follow 
each step in the Dhamma talk, and add an explanation to each part 
of the path. In the beginning, I would mostly talk about the Buddhist 
doctrines such as the Noble Eightfold Path, the Four Noble Truths 
and the Four Brahmaviharas. At first, I relied on this method. Later, 
I felt that this was too restrictive, so I began to talk about whatever 
came to mind without preparing. I found that this method made the 
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talk flow more naturally. Without a strict framework, all I had to do 
was to stay within a topic with details that were related. So, even 
though it might go down its own path and end up in a different place, 
it made the talk more interesting and more pleasant to both the one 
who delivered it as well as to the listeners. On the other hand, if the 
speaker intended to cover only a specific topic but somehow the talk 
strayed into different areas, it was sometimes hard to bring it back to 
the original topic without sounding disconnected. 


So, I tried to begin my talk with topics from Dhamma. For example, 
topics selected were saddha, or faith, belief in merit, sin, hell, heaven, 
or the concept of “if you do good, you get good results, and if you 
do bad, you get bad results.” Then I would expand the topics with 
explanations and relevant examples, if any. If we only mentioned 
the Dhamma terms such as sammadditthi (right view), the speaker 
might know its meaning, but the listeners might not understand it. 
From the theoretical perspective, the meaning of the words, samma 
means right or correct. Ditthi means point of view. I would explain 
that right view is view based on reality. For example, a cat is a cat 
and a dog is a dog. If you see a cat as a dog and a dog as a cat, it is 
not right view because it is contrary to reality or to the facts. 


I used to give Dhamma talks on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
observance days at the dining sala until the arrival of the Acting 
Abbot. I then asked if he would like to give the Dhamma talks in the 
morning in my place. I also asked for permission to not eat in the 
dining sala on Saturdays, Sundays, national holidays and observance 
days, because, being more senior than the abbot, my presence would 
prevent him from giving the talk. On those days, I would go to 
receive alms in the morning and return to my kuti, leaving the 
abbot to preside over the sala so that the laypeople could have the 
opportunity to get to know him better. However, this will take some 
time, because the abbot just came to the temple in 2017. It is now 
only his third rains retreat here. He just received his emblematic fan 
denoting his rank as “Chao Khun” this year (2019). His official 
residence is still at Wat Bowon. 
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Principal Buddha in the dining sala at Wat Yan 


Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Luangta Came to Visit 


fter I came to reside at Wat Yan at the end of 1984, Luangta came 

to visit almost every year. At that time Suan Sangdham was not 
in existence, so he stayed at Wat Chong Lom in Pattaya and he would 
always come by unannounced. But since I never went anywhere else 
anyway, that was not a problem. 


In my memory of Luangta’s first visit, he had had a heart condition 
at that time, so Khun A invited him to come to visit Wat Chong Lom 
to get away from visitors and to rest. He was accompanied by Phra 
Ajahn Wanchai, and Khun Tai built a Auti for him. However, when 
he came to stay there, it was not as peaceful as expected because 
the place was farmland where people had easy access to come visit 
him. So, to avoid the visitors, he asked to be taken up to stay on the 
mountain at Wat Yan. 


They drove Luangta to Wat Yan in the afternoon. He wanted to stay 
up on the mountain, so I arranged for him to stay at the sala there. 
With the help from the monks, we provided Luangta with a sleeping 
mat and mosquito net. Luangta told me that he would not go out to 
receive alms the following morning, so I did not inform anyone of 
his arrival, knowing that he did not want to be bothered. After the 
arrangement for Luangta’s accommodation was done, I went back 
down from the mountain to where I resided at that time. The next 
morning Khun A sent a van to pick up Luangta late. When Luangta 
was back at Wat Chong Lom, he commented to Phra Ajahn Wanchai 
that the place on the mountain was peaceful, but the place below was 
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like a marketplace. It was not sappadya—not a suitable environment 
for monks to meditate. 


His subsequent visits were usually unannounced, but we would 
usually be told that Luangta was coming about one hour ahead 
of time. I would prepare and wait for him at the sala. When he 
arrived, he would go up to the sala and I would pay respects to him. 
We would chat a little and then he wouldn’t do much of anything 
else. He wouldn’t stop by the main temple below. The laypeople who 
built the temple were disciples of the Supreme Patriarch, and they 
knew Luangta so they tried to invite him to stay at Wat Yan. As far as 
I remember, he only accepted the invitation to stay below for one 
night. 


There was one time I was told that he was coming to stay at Wat 
Chong Lom and went there to greet him. Also, there were other 
times when he came to receive forest cloth during the “Robe 
Offering for National Fund Raising” campaign. At the beginning of 
the campaign, I would go to pay respect to him and participate in 
the process by offering money. But there was not much interaction 
or conversation with him after I paid my respects. 


After I left Baan Tad, I had many occasions to pay respect to him, so 
I have not returned to Wat Pa Baan Tad since 1983. The significance 
of Wat Baan Tad was the fact that it was a peaceful place where 
the teacher was present to teach you and help you solve various 
problems. 
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You Have Carried on 
the Practice Well 


Than Suchart is from Pattaya. Right after he was ordained, he came 
to stay at Wat Pa Baan Tad and was trained here for a long time. 
He went to Wat Yanasangvararam after leaving here and has been 
there, without going any where up until now. He seems to be very 
disciplined—someone with a firm Dhamma foundation in his heart. 


That place is very peaceful. He must have been very strict in 
guarding the place so no one, even the officials who work there, did 
anything to destroy the forest. He must have taken care of the forest 
and preserved its condition. Aside from that, the outside area of the 
forest has lost its original character, It’s all messed up and resembles 
a marketplace. 


Ven. Ajahn Maha Boowa Nanasampanno 
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This temple is good. I used to go and stay there. I would go alone 
and ask to be dropped off there quietly. I didn’t even take the alms 
bowl with me. No one knew about the visits. I would call a car and 
ask to be dropped off at Wat Yan, requesting them not to let anyone 
know where I was going. I spent the nights there among critters, like 
the squirrels, in silence and solitude on the mountain. This place on 
the mountain of Wat Yan was a real forest. Than Suchart also stayed 
on this mountain, in the forest, and he has stayed there up until now. 
Looks like his character is of a high standard. 


Ven. Ajahn Maha Boowa Nadnasampanno 


Than Suchart has always been practicing Dhamma in solitude and in 
modesty. When I went to observe him last year, I found him still there 
abiding by the same standard. He is very modest and enjoys solitude. 
He holds fast to the principles of the Kruba Ajahns. 


There are many disciples of Wat Pa Baan Tad. If they follow the 
principles of the Kruba Ajahn, they will feel happy and peaceful, 
but there are some who only hold on a little. In the lineage of Kruba 
Ajahn Mun, he is taken as the core. Its branches are scattered all 
over. Now it is in its second and third generation. 


I feel that Than Suchart follows the path very well. He is in solitude 
and is not interested in anything else. I, therefore, went to visit him. 
If he was fickle and did not hold steady to the path, I would not go 
to visit him. If a monk practiced well, I would go to visit, no matter 
where he was. 


Ven. Ajahn Maha Boowa Nanasampanno 
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Teacher Questioning a Student 


he late morning of April 23, 2008, Luangta Maha Boowa went 

to visit Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato at Wat Yanasangvararam, 
Chonburi Province. On that day, Luangta engaged in Dhamma 
talk with Phra Ajahn Suchart. The questions on that day were not 
the kind of questions to clarify certain issues, but were the kind of 
questions to reveal the moral principles and virtues that exist within 
the person. This way of questioning was used with people whom 
he had confidence in. Here is an extract from the conversation: 


Luangta: People these days go to the concrete jungle, not the real 
jungle. A concrete jungle is claustrophobic. A jungle of trees is not. 
Staying here, like this among the trees, is comfortable. A concrete 
jungle is always trouble. I usually live in the mountains and forests, 
so it’s lovely to visit a place like this. Where do you go out to receive 
morning alms? 


Phra Ajahn Suchart: We take a ride to a village by the sea, sir. 
Luangta: A village nearby? 


Phra Ajahn Suchart: Yes, sir. A village nearby. A car comes to pick 
us up and takes us there. 


Luangta: Speak up. I can barely hear. This ear is deaf now. Someone 
can be speaking right in front of me and I won’t hear. Nowadays, 
this ear is a satellite orbiting very high up. Words are spoken and I 
barely hear them. 
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I just came here to visit because I happened to pass by this way, so 
I am taking the opportunity to visit the forest. I expected that our 
vehicle would be the only one here; however, there are quite a lot of 
them filling the parking lot. After visiting here, let’s go check out the 
animals: there are lots of them here. 


Layman: Than Pruek (a monk from Chonburi) is here, sir. 


Luangta: Than Pruek? Oh! Such a good nose! Even the dogs can’t 
compete! His one good thing is his nose. It’s good wherever he goes. 
Come sit up here. How come your nose is so good? Coming up to this 
area, I didn’t see any dogs. It must be because the monks’ noses are 
better than the dogs’! The dogs are no match and have shied away 
into the forest! Those who have not heard my style of speaking before 
will find it exciting, but I find it comfortable to speak this way. Than 
Pruek, how did you get here? 


Phra Pruek: My brother brought me here. I would like to invite you 
to visit your kuti at Pattaya, sir. 


Luangta: Pattaya, schmattaya! What a waste of time. Isn’t this 
Pattaya? I went past it already. Here is more suitable for meditation. 
There are four or five monks here. The air is light, not too heavy 
from the forest, and you can observe the wildlife. Staying here is 
conducive to meditation, no? A place like this is suitable for shedding 
the kilesas. Homes and cities accumulate kilesas. This is the place to 
kill them. Meditation monks have to kill the kilesas. They come to 
stay like this: in the forest, in the mountains. It is very quiet here at 
night. Just being seated, one can hear one’s heart beating ““dtup-dtap 
dtup-dtap.” As one starts meditating and gains calmness, the mind 
goes inwards while the heart goes on beating, “dtup-dtap dtup-dtap.” 
When not sitting in meditation, keep the mind within the body and 
don’t let it wander, and one constantly hears the beating heart. When 
going about normally, the mind is right here with the body. It hears 
the beating heart clearly and it knows when it has gone quiet, even 
when the mind has yet to be fully absorbed into oneness. 
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“Dtup-dtap dtup-dtap.” 


Then there is silence. The heart is still beating but the sound has 
disappeared. The mind has gone deeper inwards and is finer than 
before. This is the real silence, complete silence, to the extent that 
there is no longer the body which has become the space element and 
is completely empty. 


Just sit with equanimity. Then when the mind has become fine to the 
fullest, it lets go of everything. There is no perception of the body 
nor its owner. Both the mind and body have become totally empty. 


All this can be experienced through meditation. When the mind has 
reached the stage where it is this fine, it knows everything. And it 
knows that it cannot be destroyed. All there exists is the tranquility 
of the mind, brilliant and radiating majestically within. 


Sometimes, when I was meditating, the mind was as solid as a 
mountain at the stage of emptiness. This stage of total emptiness 
can be reached through contemplation of the body, and one sees that 
the mind is separate from the body. There is total emptiness. All 
there is within is the radiant brilliance of the mind. Amazement then 
arose in the mind which exclaimed, ““Wow! This is occurring in the 
mind. How can my mind be so wonderful!” It is indescribable. It is 
the one who knows. What it knows, it knows completely. There isn’t 
anything left, not even the owner of the body, which has disappeared. 
There is only pure knowing. Even though, at this stage, the kilesas 
and delusion are still about. But the emptiness is real. 


Now, when delusion, which is the cause of being born again, has 
been severed and eradicated from the mind, the emptiness within will 
not be the same as before. It will be truly empty. This is the mind of 
the arahant, one who has ended the kilesas. The arahant’s mind is 
empty all day and night. Sensory inputs via the eyes, ears and nose 
are merely received and let go. 
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Nothing else but meditation can develop the mind to its finest and 
complete emptiness. This is called Citta Bhavana. When it knows, 
it thoroughly knows. It is truly empty and nothing can affect its 
emptiness. Everything—the land, the sky, the air, the earth—is all 
empty. 


Only the genuine meditator can tell you all this. You cannot 
meditate just a little. You have to be serious and dedicate yourself 
to practice. Then it is possible to kill the kilesas. Killing the kilesas is 
a lofty aspiration requiring a commensurate amount of effort to get 
through it. 


Practicing in the mountains is comfortable for such monks. Don’t 
involve yourself with people or things. Mental seclusion leads 
to physical seclusion, that is, the tranquility of the body. Physical 
seclusion leads to mental seclusion, that is, tranquility of the mind. 
When tranquility has reached its fullest, this is called Citta Viveka: 
unattachment of the mind. 


This is knowledge that only the genuine meditator knows, not those 
who do not meditate. The minds of the people in the three worlds have 
no peace or tranquility. They only have ki/esas and chaos burning in 
their hearts at all times. The ki/esas have claimed ownership of their 
minds and will not budge, not even with piles of money and gold the 
size of this mountain. The minds of people are where the kilesas reside. 


Only Citta Bhavana can expose and evict these kilesas, from the 
coarsest to the finest, until nothing remains in the mind. This is called 
Sunnato Loka, or empty world. The world is empty. That is, the mind 
is empty. The empty mind no longer attaches to whether the world 
is empty, but the deluded mind goes around claiming this is and that 
isn’t, this is good and that is bad. But once the mind has uprooted 
delusion, it sees all this as empty. It’s just like that. 
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Luangta: So? What about you? Is your mind empty yet? Open up. 
The teacher is opening the way for his student. The teacher is asking 
his student. The teacher is talking specifically to his student. Whether 
others are listening is up to them. So how is it? Is it truly empty? 


Phra Ajahn Suchart: Truly empty, sir. 
Luangta: Truly empty. This is great. This is the way it should be. 


The way we speak about this is from personal experience, not empty 
talk. This questioning is to reveal the real thing. So is it empty? 
If it is empty, there will be no more doubts. The issues of all these 
heaps of suffering will be no more. What is left is the suffering of 
the khandhas such as pain, fever, getting sick, and headaches, which 
are of the body but not of the mind. Emptiness is just that. Make 
your practice good and you will be extremely at ease. Actually there 
is nothing chaotic in the world apart from the kilesas bothering 
the mind. When you drive the ki/esas out from your heart until it is 
completely empty, there will be nothing to bother you. 
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The Ones Who Are No Longer 
Affected by Good or Bad Kamma 


unna-papa-hina-puggala are those who, in their hearts, are no 

longer affected by good or bad kamma, except for the fact that they 
have to live with the five khandhas; therefore, they have to conform 
to societal behaviors. As for monks, what is accepted is to follow 
the code of conduct and discipline, which in itself is conventional 
reality. They will continue to maintain such behavior until they come 
to their parinibbdna, or pass away. According to the natural process 
of the mind, when the ki/esas are completely removed, they will no 
longer be affected by merits, bad kamma, or offenses that lead to 
violating the pardjika rules. The monks will continue to follow the 
discipline just as prescribed to conform with the conventional world 
until they come to their parinibbana. 


This conversation focuses on the core of Dhamma in practice. We 
cannot find it in the canons so we have to search in the big books, or 
the pure minds, of the Lord Buddha and his arahant disciples. That 
is why I called an arahant “the paragon of diamonds.” If a monk has 
reached 100% arahantship, he is beyond reproach for breaking the 
parajika rales because he has arrived at the winning post and there 
is no need to listen to any barking, if there is any. 


Just as there are still diamonds of the finest grade even now, there 
are also still monks who have truly realized magga-phala through 
serious and dedicated practice. The Dhamma of the Lord Buddha is 
the marketplace of Magga-Phala-Nibbana. What else could it be? 
This marketplace is located wherever there is the Dhamma of the 
Lord Buddha. The marketplace of hell is located wherever shameless 
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people stubbornly refuse to believe the teachings of the Dhamma. 
They dispute the Dhamma, don’t accept the truth, and so the whole 
shameless lot ends up in hell. 


Ven. Ajahn Maha Boowa Nanasampanno 
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The Core Matter 


uring my nine years of staying with Luangta at Wat Pa Baan 

Tad, I was like a family member to him, seeing each other every 
day, going for alms and having meals together. He noticed that I was 
not much into socializing with the others, and he was afraid that I 
would be ostracized. Therefore, he was kind enough to assign certain 
things for me to do. 


When I left Baan Tad to reside at Wat Yan, some people did not 
understand why I did not go to pay respect to my teacher whenever 
he visited a nearby place. It has been my way. Throughout my 
residence at Baan Tad, I kept to myself and never went to visit 
Luangta at his kuti. We only saw each other when we participated in 
the same activities. 


I tend not to be attached to other people. I only hold on to Dhamma. 
It might look like I am ungrateful because when Luangta passed away 
I didn’t pay respects or attend his funeral. Why not? Because he is 
always in my heart and I pay my respects to him every day—no need 
to go. For outsiders, it may seem strange, but really it is not. 


Having good teachers is a blessing. This is because we can depend 
on them for encouragement and advice. However, the real core 
matter of teachers is inside the Dhamma, not in the persons. We were 
deluded into clinging to them. We took their pictures for keepsakes 
to worship. But the teachers taught us that they are in the Dhamma. 
The Lord Buddha said, “He who sees Dhamma, sees me.” Therefore, 
no one built a statue of him during his lifetime. They emphasized 
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Dhamma. The Lord Buddha said, “Dhamma and vinaya (doctrine 
and discipline) will be your teacher after I am gone.” “Those who 
see Dhamma, see me.” Therefore, we should just abide by the 
teaching of Dhamma because it is the genuine flesh and blood of the 
Lord Buddha. It is the genuine core of Luangta and of his teachings. 
His body is just the outer case like clothing that covers the body. His 
real self is the Dhamma. 
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Where Destiny Has Taken Me 


ruba Ajahns are like leaves that gradually fall off one by one. 

New leaves will sprout to replace them, although how they 
will turn out is unknown at that point in time. The good ones will 
usually keep a low profile, out of high regard for their teacher. 
They would never overshadow their Kruba Ajahn. In Venerable 
Acariya Mun’s Spiritual Biography, he says that, in a vision, he 
saw junior monks and novices stepping out of line and overtaking 
their teachers. Ven. Acariya Mun explained that in the future, monks 
and novices would show up and compete with one another for 
fame and attention. In the lineage of the forest meditation monks, 
however, monks revere their Kruba Ajahn and take him as their 
leader. During Luangta’s time, as there were other Kruba Ajahns 
who were senior to him, he therefore rarely appeared in public. When 
these senior Kruba Ajahns had passed, Luangta then came out and 
took on the leader’s role. 


No teachers want to be famous because it is tiring. It is better to 
remain unknown. As for me, I am not famous. I have resided here 30 
some years and no one knew of me; if Luangta had not mentioned 
me, no one would have known anything about me. Each individual 
has his own destiny. My destiny is to spread Dhamma through books 
and publications. I think this is good. I do not have to deal with a lot 
of people. When the day’s Dhamma talk is over, my day is done. I do 
not engage further with anyone. Whoever invites me to go anywhere, 
I will not accept. This upsets people, which is actually good because 
they do not come back. If I were to accept the invitations, they and 
their friends would keep extending more and more invitations that I 
would have to accept, and eventually I would not have any time to 
give Dhamma talks. 
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| Stay the Same 


never did announce myself to the public. People just came to see 
me. I remain the same, not doing anything more. Nowadays, I am 
satisfied with the way that I am. I have noted that many teachers have 
done a lot of good for more people, and I sometimes think that it was 
a good thing to do, but I do not want to make an effort to do the same. 
I let things move naturally and when the time comes, it might happen. 


Look at Luangta; at the time when I was at Wat Pa Baan Tad, he did 
not announce himself and people were not visiting him much. He 
always chased people away, scolding them, so they were afraid of 
him. People would go to visit the monasteries where Ven. Ajahn Kao, 
Ven. Ajahn Fun, and Ven. Ajahn Thate resided. Later, when these 
teachers were gone, Luangta became more relaxed and didn’t scold 
people as much, so they came back to pay respects to him. Later on 
he also gave Dhamma talks to the laypeople at Suan Saengdham. 


Luangta started off focusing on monks and novices, because they 
were the future religious force of Dhamma teaching. He also saw 
that there were several teachers who helped the laypeople already. 
He would mainly produce Dhamma publications and taught monks 
and novices. Only meditation practitioners who could withstand his 
strict and stern teaching method and harsh words would benefit from 
his teaching during that time. Afterwards, though, he changed. He 
was more open with his kindness to unlimited numbers of people. At 
Baan Tad, he used to limit the number of monks and novices under his 
tutelage to 20, but later he accepted 25, 30, 40, or even 50 of them. 
As for lay disciples, there used to be seven or eight people helping 
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in the kitchen only. Later, however, that number reached hundreds. 
It is hard to imagine how they could manage that crowded condition. 
Before, he had not wanted it to be that way. He wanted to have an 
atmosphere of solitude. Each person had their own kuti. Later, the 
temple was packed with kutis. This was because he wanted to help 
everyone. Although the atmosphere was not tranquil and not so 
suitable for meditation, at least those who could make merit, listen 
to Dhamma talks and keep the precepts could do so. 
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Not Accepting Invitations 


he reason why I do not want to accept any invitations is because 

they are a waste of time. It is mostly a ceremonial type of 
invitation, nothing substantial. I used to accept such invitations 
because I could not turn them down. It was a function such as a 
house-blessing. Upon my arrival, there would be two to three older 
people who listened to the chanting. The younger people would 
be busy greeting guests. They did not listen to the chanting or to 
the Dhamma talks, so I felt that it had no benefit. You go to chant. 
The people listening don’t understand it. They just think that it’s 
a necessary part of the event to give it a lucky aura. That’s it. So, 
for their house-warming party, they’ll invite monks to come chant, 
sprinkle some holy water, and draw holy marks on the house. That’s 
it. It’s just a ritual, nothing substantive. 


What the monks do is similar to performing a musical folk drama. 
Really, it’s not auspicious. The only thing auspicious might be the 
fact that the ceremony offered an opportunity for them to make merit 
by donating money and preparing a meal for the monks. This type 
of merit can be earned in other ways such as offering alms to the 
monks. You do not need to waste your time inviting the monks and 
then picking them up for the chanting. Actually the chanting can be 
done by just anybody, not just by monks, because saying a prayer 
is a training to keep your thoughts on the good path. When you are 
worried or harbor unwholesome thoughts, you should chant and your 
worries and bad thoughts will disappear. So, to invite monks to come 
to chant for only two or three elderly people to listen—while the 
energetic younger people are busy chatting and entertaining guests, 
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and another group of people are busy preparing food in the kitchen, 
and when the chanting ends, food is offered to the monks, and the 
monks give a blessing and then return to the temple—this is all an 
act of futility. 


In the Buddha’s day, the Lord was invited to give talks. The invitation 
would be for a meal and then to give a talk on the Dhamma afterwards. 
The delivery of the Dhamma talk is the auspicious part, because the 
Dhamma is the light that shines into our lives which are clouded by 
delusion, so that we can differentiate between good and evil, right 
and wrong. The Lord Buddha accepted those invitations in order to 
deliver Dhamma to the people. If it were only for chanting and no 
one was going to listen, he would probably not go because nothing 
beneficial would come of it. 


Meditation monks will usually not accept such invitations. However, 
sometimes it is difficult to turn down an invitation due to the 
relationship with the host or to preserve goodwill. Monks are glad to 
attend if the laity will go and listen to the Dhamma. So, the monks 
would then go and give a Dhamma talk to such laypeople. 
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My Mother’s Passing 


y mother became ill and had to undergo a heart operation. 

Believe it or not, I did not go to visit her at the hospital. I asked 
my sister to bring her a telephone so I could talk to her. If I were to 
pay her a visit at the hospital, I would not have been able to talk 
with her as intimately as talking to her by phone. So, we had our 
visits talking on the phone because we could talk longer and more 
comfortably. 


My mother passed away on January 18, 2019. On the day she died, 
they arranged for a car to come and pick her up to go and have her 
hair done. When the car arrived, my mother told the driver that she 
had changed her mind and did not want to go because she wanted to 
rest. My sister returned home in the evening from an errand and saw 
that my mother was sleeping. When she tried to wake her up, she was 
not successful, so she called for an ambulance. When the Rescue Unit 
arrived, they gave her CPR, but they could not revive her. My sister 
then called me, and I told her to stop the CPR and to let our mother 
go. The rescuers told us that my mother passed away one hour before 
they arrived. My mother died in her sleep without suffering. 


I am the one who selected my mother’s portrait displayed at the 
funeral. I chose the picture of her just returning from her birthday 
party. My mother had prepared a different picture for her funeral. It 
was a picture taken 20 years ago. I selected a more current picture 
and she was wearing a red outfit which is the favorite color of the 
Chinese people. 


At my mother’s funeral, I just sat through the ceremony. Everyone 
who went helped out with the work, even though there were no 
announcements or calls for assistance. There were many people, but 
there were no problems with getting in one another’s way. Everything 
went well. 
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r Iam satisfied with this body and am 
grateful to my mother for giving it 
to me. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 





With my sister, Kalaya Reungtanasarn, at my mother’s funeral 
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306 


Wherever there are already publications of the teacher 
(Luangta Maha Boowa), it is not appropriate to take 
publications from his disciple because things are already 
illuminated. His is like sunlight, whereas mine is like 
moonlight or starlight. However, if the place is still so dark, 
even starlight such as this can be sufficient and beneficial. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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The Origin of 
the Dhamma Books 


uring the initial period of my giving Dhamma talks at the dining 

sala, there was no taping of the talks. Later, a disciple, who was 
a nurse at Wat Yan’s Hospital, came to listen to the talk, liked it, and 
took some notes. The notes were given to me to review. I checked 
the notes and said, “The talk I gave was long. Why are the notes so 
short? It is not complete. Why don’t you bring a recorder to record 
the talk?” At that time, there were only cassette tape recorders. So 
she brought one and recorded the talk. She placed the recorder next 
to where she sat which was not close to me. That resulted in the 
recorded talk coming across as not clear, full of echoing sounds and 
background noise. Therefore, the recorded talks could not be used 
for distribution. Later on, there was a change. We placed the recorder 
close to me and a small microphone was added to magnify the sound. 


Later, the Director of the hospital allowed us to use the computer in 
his office. I transferred the tape from the cassette into a file on the 
computer. I spent 2 or 3 days a week in that room at the hospital to 
transcribe the talks. Later they were put into publication. People who 
read that really liked it, so Gamlangjai, the first Dhamma book, was 
born. A list of people who donated the money to publish the first book 
was included at the end. That inspired people to continue to donate 
more for the project. Now we have published three or four books 
annually. Chula Dhamma Namjai was added to be the 16th book of 
Gamlangjai, because Chula Dhamma Namjai books were published 
as limited editions to give to specific groups of people. 
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Some time later, the person who had allowed me to use the 
computer room moved to another hospital, so I had to return the 
room to the person who took over. However, a room in the basement 
of the Supreme Patriarch’s building at Wat Yan was available for 
our work because Somdet did not come for visits during that time. I 
used that room to transcribe the tape and proofread the books. 


The Chula Dhamma Namjai book was published by a group of 
disciples who came from Bangkok to listen to the Dhamma talk 
since June 2005. It is a compilation of the once-a-month afternoon 
Dhamma talk at the Chula Sala on Chi-On Mountain. The emphasis 
of the talks is on Dhamma practice and meditation. 


The first Dhamma on the Mountain was published in 2014, one year 
after the taping of the talk on Chi-On Mountain on March 31, 2013. 
The emphasis of these Dhamma talks was on meditation practice. 
They were given to the devoted group of laypeople who came to 
listen every Saturday, Sunday, and holidays. The talks were also 
recorded and uploaded on Facebook and my website afterwards, 
on the same day of the talks. 


After that, a group of devoted disciples asked for permission to 
publish more volumes of the Dhamma talks in several languages 
such as in Thai, English, Chinese, French, Portuguese and 
Indonesian in order to make the teachings accessible to people who 
speak those languages. The books are given for free, and many can 
also be downloaded from the website: www.phrasuchart.com. 
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My routine has always been going out for morning 
alms, eating the meal, and resting after that. The 
afternoon is devoted to talking with the laity. This has 
been my routine for several years. It is a workable and 
comfortable routine for me. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Dhamma on the Mountain 


Thave stayed at this temple for 30 some years and have 
never gone anywhere. I am comfortable and without 
any complaints here. There is no need for a visa, a 
passport, a physical check-up, or immunization shots. 
These things are just chaos. I have received many 
invitations to go abroad such as to go to India, 
Singapore, and Indonesia. I told them not to bother 
inviting me because I am not going anywhere. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Phra Ajahn Suchart’s kuti at Khao Chi-On 











Dhamma in Front of the Kuti 


I would like to announce that at two o’clock in the 
afternoon every Saturday, Sunday, National holiday 
and Observance day, there will be a Dhamma talk. 
The exception might be because of a conflict of 
schedule or illness. Whether the talk will be long or 
short depends on the audience’s capacity to absorb 
the talk. If someone brings only a small container, they 
can only take home so much. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Dhamma by Zoom 


Ajaan Suchart is inviting you to a Live Zoom meeting 


Facebook 
Ajaan Suchart Abhijato: 
Dhamma for the Asking 


Topic: Dhamma Chat 
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ENGLISH ZOOM 





Total Zoom and Q/A International audience participation: 56 Countries 
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THAI ZOOM 





Domestic audience participation: 55 provinces in Thailand 
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Dhamma by Q/A 


Facebook 
Ajaan Suchart Abhijato: 
Dhamma for the Asking 
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Registered under the Foundation 
of Wat Yanasangvararam 













Private charity schoo! under the Patronage 
of Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara, 
the 19" Supreme Patriarch 
of the Thai Sangha 
Established by a group of devotees 
on May 16, 1994 to commemorate 
tiis Holiness's 80” birthday 







A boarding schoo! for boys between ages of 13-16, 
providing full scholarship of tuition, room and board, 


an Necessary expenses 





















School mission: A boarding junior high schoo! established for boys 
from lows incorne families in the East and nearby provinces 
providing scholarship of education and all needed expenses 
he Phurhu Sc ouns to Create good citizens who liv 


and bearn according to Buddist principles and the Philosophy 
{ Sufficiency Economy of King Rama IX When the students returr 
home after three years of stuctying at the Phurhu school, 
i is hoped that their families will be proud of them 


and that they can help their commwunities to flourish and prosper. 


¢ 089-002-3956 ARH 


089-684-0998 Ss www, phurhu.ac.th 


Phurhu School YSS 80 


www.phurhu.ac.th 
Facebook: Friends of Phurhu School YSS 80 
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I am happy that I have an opportunity to do 
something that brings benefit to the people, and 
enables them to gain benefit from meditation 
practices as taught by the Lord Buddha. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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I never laid out a plan or my life’s goal. My future 
is open-ended. That is, I have no future plan, no 
goal in life. My destination is the coffin. How I get 
there is another matter. I will let circumstances take 
me along and will use Dhamma for consideration 
as appropriate. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 
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Daily Schedule 


6:00—7:30 a.m. 

Daily alms round 

At Baan Amphur 

Soi Na Jomtien 30, Sattahip, Chonburi 
(approximate time depending on the season) 


8:00—10:00 a.m. 

Morning meal 

At Dining Sala of Wat Yanasangvararam, Chonburi 
Every day except on weekends, Observance Day and 
national holidays. 


2:00—4:00 p.m. 

Dhamma in front of the kuti 

At kuti 5, Wat Yanasangvararam 

Only on Weekends, Observance Day and national holidays. 


***Kindly visit Phra Ajahn within the scheduled time only. 


Other Information 

Website: phrasuchart.com 

Facebook Page: Ajaan Suchart Abhijato: Dhamma for the Asking 
YouTube Channel: Dhamma in English 

Weekly Live Zoom and Q&A on facebook and YouTube. 


Please direct inquiries to www.phrasuchart.com or 
E-mail to assistant.ajahnsuchart@gmail.com 
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I use my peace of mind as a gauge in measuring things in 
life. If I felt stressed or miserable, I knew that what I was 
doing or have done was not right. So I had to find a way to 
correct it. Whatever we have gained would be lost in the 
long run. The more we gain, the more we will lose. If we gain 
nothing, we will lose nothing. This is because all things are 
temporary. We all will eventually leave this earth. There is 
no room for regrets, since this is not the only time that we 
leave this earth. We’ve left these bodies of ours millions of 
times already. If we think this way, we will have no regrets. 
This is because what remains is our mind. We will never 
lose it. It will never be gone. The only thing is whether our 
mind will have quality or not, be smart or stupid. If the mind 
is clever, it will not carry any burden, if it is stupid, it will 
carry a load, a pile of dukkha. Anything that we called ours 
will always give us suffering. If we claim nothing as ours, 
then we can have peace. 


— Phra Ajahn Suchart Abhijato 





